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FREE to Home Economists 


HERE IS an integrated course designed for teaching both electric 
cooking and a complete understanding of the electric range. The 
text book contains ten chapters covering not only all phases of 
cooking, but also the construction, care, and use of the modern 
electric range. With each chapter there are summaries—with 
drawings—which can be mimeographed for students’ and home- 
makers’ use. 


ALSO—two big, colorful wall charts: one showing a complete 
diagram of the electric range, the other giving details and 
functions of each of its units. 


THIS IS the most comprehensive course ever offered on electric 
cooking and the electric range. It’s brand new in presentation, 
up-to-the-minute, expertly planned to be of maximum help to you. 


FR EE Re among the pirst to get this FREE course. 
Send in this coujaon TODAY! 











i Please send me, FREE, a copy of your new course : 
i on the Electric Range and Electric Cooking. 
i NAME. 
ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION a nen i 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL t city STATE. a I 
1 t 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


A-B STOVES - ADMIRAL - ELECTROMASTER - ESTATE - GENERAL ELECTRIC - GIBSON - HOTPOINT 
- KELVINATOR - MONARCH - NORGE - QUALITY - UNIVERSAL - WESTINGHOUSE 
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The postwar world we've been talking about for so long begins to 
have substance. We feel it taking shape around us as victories are an- 
nounced in Europe and advances forecasted in the Pacific. We read of 
war contract cancellations and the sale of surplus war material, and 
realize more than ever that there will be no sudden end to wartime living 
conditions, no swift return to peacetime activities. The transition will be 
gradual. It takes time for industry to be reconverted, labor to be redis- 
tributed, home life to be readjusted. The personal and economic prob- 
lems of the home will be tremendous, and we who are trained in the 
economics of the home must do our part in solving these problems. 

How much we can help will depend, to a great extent, on the recog- 
nition we receive as professional home economists. Too many people 
and too many organizations do not know the contribution we have to 
| make. In Headlines for Home Economics, the opening article in this 

; issue, Rosanne Amberson indicates the need for a planned program of 
BACON WAFFLES ; | home economics public relations, and gives concrete suggestions for pro- 
2 cups ag ty a | moting such a program. 
4 teasPorand Baking Soda While we work to inform others of the value of home economics, it is 
| bara ais well for us to brush up on the background and development of home 
2. egg yolks, beaten economics. This can be done easily by reading The History of Home 
Economics, which began in the June issue of PracticAL Home Eco- 
nomics. Part III, The Lake Placid Conferences, is presented on pages 
ss Silt iiith baking soda, salt and sugar. 325-327, illustrated with pictures of pioneer home economists. 
2. Combine beaten — peg coger 
| bacon « en sarin or sprinkle cafe cites the case of Mary—her hopes, gripes and fears—and how she was 
: may be baked in advance and kept helped to gain confidence and a happier home life. 
cons nile ce ens be made by Junior Miss—W estern Style on pages 330-332. Could a junior miss in 
2 placing 7 teaspoons —, Ae ithe your State dress as well on $46.84? 
vinegar in a measut The English educational system has been shocked into reform by the 
The Nutrition Corps of Hingham High School has won a major battle 
in the fight for better nutrition both in the school lunch and in the com- 
munity of Hingham. Anna Billa describes the campaign on pages 336 
and 337. See Captain Wigmore in command. 
offered to home economists free or at little cost by business and industry. 
If the saying, “nothing is more interesting to ourselves than ourselves,” 
is true, then high school and college girls will enjoy Juanita Wittenborn’s 
quiz for students, Jt’s Your Future, Girls!, on page 356. 
| Codish, Practical Book Reviews by specialists in the field, and News 
Notes and Dates to Remember, are represented each month to keep you 
up to date with a minimum expenditure of time and effort on your part. 
Good Reading to You! 


Ui 
We 


‘( 


pen 














| 
| 
1% cups sour milk ; A 
| 4) 1/4 cup melted shortening slicedbacon | = 
| |) “apes ier | 
| 
| Young people have not had an easy time during these war years. ‘They 
a hertening- | have needed understanding and guidance which adults have all too often 
nts, stir until smooth. Fold in sty failed to give. They will conti d help in the tryi head 
ents, stir until mon ‘patter on hot ailed to give. ey will continue to need help in the trying year ahead. 
beaten egg white. 
i mn wire racks . r . . ° . . 
warm by Pac 300 F) with door An idea that began at New York University is bearing fruit at the 
slightly ajar. Amount: 6 to 8 waffles. University of Utah. Helen Thackeray describes Wardrobes for the 
milk or diluted 
p mark with sweet il 
evaporated milk, and mix well war. Even as Teaching Housecraft in Britain (pages 333-335) goes to 
press, a new educational law has been passed. Although this law does not 
deal directly with curriculum, it is hoped that it will make “domestic 
The school lunch section also boasts a new department—W hat’s Cook- 
in’?, a monthly summary of school lunch news and projects (page 338). 
Get ready for a treasure hunt when you turn to pages 341 through 354. 
Frances Mann, student explorer in the wise use of leisure, reports het 
discoveries in My “Home Experience” on page 366. 
Practical’s regular feature departments, What’s Going On in the Food 


hy 
re are flour. Sift three 
waffle iron. Place 2 or 3 pieces of ' In A Guidance Point of View (pages 328 and 329), Marjorie Prieur 
are not avail- 
science” available to more pupils. 
Practical’s 17th Annual Listing of good educational reference material 
Field by Ivan C. Miller, What’s Going On in Textiles by Rajean M. 
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Special to sewing classes! 





School discount on these grand 
SINGER SEWING GUIDES 
when ordered in dozen lots! 












EACHERS SAY awfully nice words about our illustrated 
Singer Guides! 

They tell us Singer Guides save hours of explanation. They 

pay us a really fine compliment when they say the girls love 


to work from them! 
We think you’l/ find these illustrated guides equally valu- 
able—as supplementary teaching helps! Just see what Singer ' 


Guides offer: 









ystrated +d 
m aking yviae 
—15¢ when 

dozen lots) 


Dress 
(reg. 25¢ 
ordered in 










Directions 


































Step-by-SteP tab ics 
Facts about Fabr Ho 
4 Pattern Alterations ™ D Orgs; 
4 *ytting information Singer Mak. Wing Guid, 
: pos T cks— Pleats ake-Over Guide (reg. 25 e 
Barts Ordered in. gat When 
4 Buttonho vad ; (reg. 15¢—10¢ when Moat: Fen lots) 
: _Fastenine> ordered in dozen lots) aking Pp 
2 Hems " Tailoring ee : Ci tain ‘Per les, i 
Simp mm Girls oring Sweaters and Ow Alanee 
Junio 3 c V to | ces 
Clothes for | Ouses Col » Make SI; 
hs Sorc, “"P Coy 
2 e Refittin ° hoo < ~OVe, 
4 C nea Restyling Tessin 7 ne CI art 
“a Ombin; “lable 7 . 
M ining two dresses ,edspreadg © Tricks 
+ akin Over ano . yr i 
S men's wear for ’ ram jn 





women 





Gay acce 
Y accents from left-overs 






Order now in time for 
school opening, from your 
local Singer Sewing Cen- 
ter, listed in your tele- 
phone directory under 
Singer Sewing Machine 
Company. 


SINGER 


Sewing Centers Everywhere 


Singer Sewing Machine Company : 


Copyright 1943, 1944 U. 8S. A. The Singer Manufacturing 
Sompany. All rights reserved for al! countries. 
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Some of the interesting subjects covered in the 
Breakfast “Source-Book”: 


STUDY OF AMERICAN BREAKFAST HABITS 
MENU MAKER FOR VARIETY 

TOP OF THE MORNING RECIPES 
BREAKFAST PARTIES 


NUTRITIONAL VALUES OF FOODS COMMONLY 
EATEN AT BREAKFAST 


Also see Listing No. 16 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 











ERE is a book that is different —a 
H teacher’s handbook on breakfast. We 
believe you will welcome it, not only as a 
“source-book” for your reference library, but 
as a helpful guide in the teaching of an 


important subject. 


It is written especially for teachers. It is 
refreshingly novel, yet it answers many ques- 
tions you and your students will ask. 

It is a compendium on breakfast, the one 
meal so frequently neglected that its impor- 


tance is being stressed by all nutritionists 
and home economics leaders. 


This new Breakfast “Source-Book” pre- 
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Also see Listing No, 16 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 


. . - A Teacher’s Comprehensive 


sents the heritage of the modern breakfast 
and its current nutritional importance. Also 
included are complete chapters with illustra- 
tions and photographs covering many new 
ideas for menus, recipes, and the planning 
of “Good Breakfasts.” 


A Teaching Outline consisting of topics 
for discussion, and suggested classroom and 
laboratory activities, is also included for your 


convenience. 


25 Student’s Notebook Folders and one 
Basic Breakfast Wall Chart complete these 


educational materials for classroom use. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS. 





Home Economics Department 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


These teaching materials 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois PS 
are offered to you in Please send me one set of the Breakfast Teaching Materials. 
cooperation with the 
National Nutrition Pro- fy | PEA era encarta Shore, 7 aoe RICE CIA Kore ae ea ee ee ae 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
gram. 
S| ENE eT eee ee eT ET Tee eT Te eye ec Ce Te TT Te Te eee eee 
Pree eee TT eee Teer eee Tee Te BOM 050 SANG i ciccees 





























TWO SPECIAL SERVICES 
FOR TEACHERS 


1. Consumer News Digest — a 


monthly summary of important 
consumer developments,. An in- 
_ valuable service for home eco- 
“nomics and consumer education 
teachers and their students in 
colleges and high schools, A 
comprehensive résumé of the 
month’s most important events, 
objectively reviewed. Subjects 
covered in the September issue 
of Consumer News Digest are: 


Consumer Education 
Advertising 
Consumer Standards 
Commodity Buying 
Care and Use 
Consumer Protection 
Consumer and War 
Consumer Income 
Business Policies 
Foreign Consumer 


Request the Digest from the 
Committee on Consumer Rela- 
tions in Advertising, 420 Lex- 
ingon Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. There is no charge or 
subscription rate. 


2. Catalog of Business-Sponsored 


Educational Materials — a 47- 
page book with titles and de- 
scriptions of 734 educational 
materials and teaching aids, 
many of them sent without 
charge, offered by 207 business 
organizations, trade and pro- 
fessional associations, with name 
and address of concern issuing 
materials. A comprehensive 
listing of source material for use 
in Home Economics classroom 
work, Consumer Education and 
related fields. Materials are 
listed under commodity group- 
ings as well as descriptive classi- 
fications. Price is $2.00 a copy, 
with a 50% discount to teachers. 


COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER 
RELATIONS IN ADVERTISING, 
Inc. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

















COLTON TENTILE TASTITUTE —AATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
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REPORT of the Thirty-sixth Annual 

Meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association held in the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago from June 20 to June 23 
was published in the July-August issue 
of this magazine. 

The June issue of PracticaAL HoME Eco- 
NOMICS contained the first of a series of 
articles on The History of Home Eco- 
nomics, written by Hazel Craig. 


Aid for Traveling Mothers 
Pity for the poor traveling mother and 
repetition of the “Where, oh where, can 
my little boy be?” theme have led ofh- 
cials of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s huge 
West Philadelphia Station to establish a 
fully equipped, three-room nursery for 
transient mothers with infants. A regis- 
tered nurse and attendant supervise 
children left at this Station Nursery, 
which is the first of its kind in the East. 
Similar children’s centers are in the 
process of being opened in New York, 

Washington and other large cities. 


Career Days 


Vocational guidance now has its day 
in Louisiana where a special date is set 
aside as “Career Day.” At that time, 
regular school routine is replaced by 
special vocational guidance classes, plan- 
ned to acquaint students with occupations 
which interest them and which are com- 
mon to the community. 

As an aid to guidance officers who ar- 
range Career Day programs, the state 
superintendent of education has issued a 
23-page mimeographed bulletin entitled, 
Suggestions for Career Days. The bul- 
letin contains ideas drawn from com- 
munities where successful projects have 
been conducted and includes the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

1. A poll of student interest to determine 
which occupations should be stressed. 

. A carefully arranged schedule stating 
the occupaticns to be discussed in each 
class, the time and place of class meet- 
ings and name of person in charge. 

3. Special speakers chosen preferably 
from among community members who 
have been successful in their voca- 


i) 


tions. 
4. A five-point program stressing: 
A) Desirable features of various oc- 
cupations 


B) Undesirable features of various 
occupations 
C) Training requirements 


D) Financial and other remunerations 

E) Chances for entry and advance- 
ment ‘ 

5. An Opening session presided over by 


~~ 


Also see Listings Nos, 95, 118 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 


Dates to Remember 


September 11—Will be celebrated 
throughout the Americas as Teach- 
ers’ Day. 

October 25-27—American Dietetic As- 
sociation Convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

November 5-11— American Education 
Week. Theme: Education for New 
Tasks. 

November 7—General Election, U.S.A. 

November 11—Armistice Day. 

November 17-18—Food Service Direc- 
tors’ Conference, Cleveland, Ohio. 

November 30—Thanksgiving Day. 

December 3-6—Twenty-third 4-H Club 
Congress, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 





one of the pupils and an evaluation 
period at the close of the day under 
the direction of the vocational coun- 
selor. 


Home Economics Doomed in 
Occupied Norway 

Classes in home economcs are virtually 
impossible in Nazi-ccntrolled Norway. 
Pillaged equipment, conversion of class- 
rooms to accommodate Nazi soldiers dnd 
scarcity of materials are responsible for 
this situation. Ingredients necessary for 
proper foods work are not available, and 
cloth for girls wishing sewing instruc- 
tion is extremely difficult to obtain. 
Students who are able to complete sewing 
projects must turn in ration coupons be- 
fore they can take their garments home. 


Figures on Venereal Disease 

Universal laws enforcing premarital 
examinations for venereal disease are 
badly needed. Statistics for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1943, taken from the rec- 
ords of those states now requiring such 
tests, prove this point. 

In thirty states where blood tests for 
syphilis are required, 2.1% or 24,999 of 
the 1,194,342 persons tested were in- 
fected. During the same period, 6.4% or 
4,490 of 10,139 persons in the eight 
states which require premarital gonor- 
rhea tests had the disease. 

The first law requiring that persons 
be tested for syphilis before marriage 
was passed in Connecticut in 1935. Since 
then, the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, supported by the U. S. Public 
Health Service, .has crusaded for the 
establishment of general standards for 


(Continued on page 318) 
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Du Pont answers their 
questions about Rayon 











FREE .. . graphic teaching aids edited 
from a student-consumer’s angle 


Just about 100% of any student group are consumers 
of rayon. Are your students taught to buy this new 
textile intelligently? Do they know the various rayon 
yarn types? Do they know basic fabric constructions? 
Write now for Du Pont’s well-rounded teaching aids 
... the story of rayons from yarn manufacture to con- 
sumer use. Whether you devote one period or many 
to rayon, students will find this fully illustrated mate- 
rial easy to understand and remember. ...use coupon 
section or write Rayon Division, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


: du pont rayon 


Better Things for Better Living ... Through Chemistry 


BOOKLETS FOR STUDENTS 


“Facts about Fabrics” gives facts 

contained in Du Pont’s newest 

sound film. 20 pages. ‘Rayon To- 
” 

day” tells how rayon yarns are 


made. Free in limited quantities, 





TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK 


Complete detailed information 
about rayon—from yarn produc- 
tion to consumer use. J/lustrated,. 






Film only. 
No projector 


or operator. 


TWO FILMS WITH SOUND 


“Facts about Fabriés,” a story of 
fabrics—their yarns, construc- 
tions, dyes, finishes. Time, 26 min. 
l6mm. or 35mm. film. 

Fashion's Favorite,” tells how ray- 


on is made and its principal uses. 
Time 33 min. 16mm. or 35mm. film, 





COLORED WALL CHART 


Shows how rayon is made. Actual 
“ 


yarn samples attached. Size 35 
x 23” mounted and varnished. 


Also see Listing No. 99 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 317 











) lew books 


Published May 16th 


LIVING WITH 
CHILDREN 


By Gertrude E, Chittenden. This book 
presents the principles of child develop- 
ment which are basic to wise adult 
guidance of children. The whole de- 
velopment of the child from infancy to 
adolescence is covered, with full treat- 
ment of the special problems of each 
age. Problems of the child in a world 
at war are discussed, and useful in- 
formation is given on the community 
care of the child. 163 pages. $1.75. 


Published July 18th 


MANAGEMENT 
IN 
DAILY LIVING 


By Ruth L, Bonde. Sound, usable ad- 
vice is given here on all such essentials 
as the apportionment of time and energy 
in the running of the home, the division 
of responsibilities among the members 
of a household, the many skills and 


techniques that make housekeeping 
easier, the management of family 
finances and so forth. $2.50 


Published August 8th 


MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


By Robert G. Foster. Basic personality 
traits and attitudes essential for a happy 
home, the selection and courtship of a 
mate, the adjustments in marriage, and 
changing relationships incident on the 
coming of children are discussed in this 
new book. In simple, straightforward 
terms it explains the psychological, emo- 
tional, physiological and social funda- 
mentals of a successful marriage, illus- 
trated with many case studies and with 
special attention to the problems of mar- 
riage under wartime conditions. $2.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 316) 





premarital examinations and _ universal 
compulsory premarital examinations for 
venereal disease. Today, eighteen states 
still require no premarital tests, and, in 
many states where required, the law is 


cften spottily enforced. 


Survey of Motion Picture Equipment 

In a recent survey of motion picture 
and film-strip equipment owned by or ac- 
cessible to community organizations, 359 
leaders in home economics were con- 
tacted. Of the 119 who replied, 97 stated 
that they were using motion picture equip- 
ment. Eighty-four of the projectors used 
are owned by agencies themselves, of 
which six are 35-mm sound, four are 35- 
mm silent, forty are 16-mm sound and 
thirty-four are 16-mm silent. Eighty-six 
film-strip projectors were also owned by 
agencies, five of them being sound strip. 
thirty-six silent strip and forty-five, slides. 

This survey by the Welfare Division of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
further found that various agencies have 
access to, but do seventy-two 
motion picture projectors. Eleven of these 
ten, 35-mm 
twenty-nine, 16-mm sound and_ twenty- 
two, 16-mm silent. Among the forty bor- 
rowed or rented film-strip projectors, 
seven are sound strip; fourteen, silent 
strip and nineteen, slides. 

Information on the motion picture 
equipment to be found in educational in- 
stitutions, taken from Surveys of Motion 
Picture Equipment in Elementary Schools 
and in Colleges and High Schools, com- 
piled by Nathan D. Golden, shows that 
12,443 16-mm motion picture projectors, 
of which 6,384 are sound and 6,059 are 
silent, are owned by colleges and high 
schools in the United States and its pos- 
sessions. In addition, the schools own 
2,447 35-mm projectors; 823 of which are 
sound and 1,624, silent. 

Of the total number of motion picture 
projectors, only thirty-two 16-mm_ and 
twenty-one 35-mm motion picture projec- 
tors are located in schools outside the 
continental United States. 

Of the film-strip projectors reported, 
143 are 35-mm sound film and 4,182 are 
35-mm silent. Of these, only six sound 
and twenty-two silent are located in the 


not own, 


are 35-mm_ sound; silent; 


territories and possessions. 


New Films 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., formerly Erpi Classroom Films, has 
announced the publication of twelve new 
instructional sound films for classroom 
use. Educators interested in adding these 


films to the school’s film library may ar- 
range to preview them by contacting the 
company’s nearest dealer. Those of par- 
ticular 
clude: 


interest to home economists in- 


1. Principles of Cooking (meats and 
vegetables) which explains the fundamen- 
tals of boiling, frying, broiling, roasting 
and steam cookery. The information 
given stresses the alteration of food prop- 
erties caused by various cooking methods, 
and animated diagrammatic drawings ex- 
plain these changes. 

2. Principles of Baking (flour 
tures) discusses the following baking fac- 


mix- 


tors: leavening agents, methods of com- 
bining ingredients, oven temperatures. 
Emphasis is placed on the common in- 
gredient of all bakery products, flour, 
and the results obtained by adding vari- 


ous other ingredients. 


3. Fundamentals of Diet points out the 
fundamental classifications of foods and 
shows how nature provides the necessary 
elements in plant and animal’life. In ad- 
dition, animal experiments showing diet 
deficiencies are pictured in order to stress 
the values of various types of foods and 
their function in the diet. 


4. Care of the Feet describes the struc- 
ture of the foot and how it operates. This 
basic information is followed by instruc- 
tion on correctly fitted shoes, the different 
types of foot ailments and their treat- 
ment. 


Other sound films of interest to home 
economics teachers are: Kentucky Pion- 
eers, Westward Movement, Pioneers of 
the Plains, Life in Old Louisiana, City 
Water Supply, Clothing, The Passenger 
Train and People of Hawaii. 

Address inquiries to Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1841 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y. 


CBS School of the Air 


The American School of the Air, en- 
tering its fifteenth season, this year in- 
cludes many programs of special interest 
to home economists. The school, pre- 
sented by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, October 9 through April 27, is 
divided into five subject groups, includ- 
ing: Science Frontiers, Monday; Gate- 
ways to Music, Tuesday; New Horizons, 
Wednesday; Tales from Far and Near, 
Thursday; This Living World, Friday. 

A Teacher’s Manual, 
of charge from local CBS stations, gives 
full details of the school and _ its 
grams. The following selections frem 
the Science Frontiers group, stressing og 
cupations for men and women in science, 
should be particularly valuable to home 
economists : 


available free 


pro- 


Oct. 9. JoBs To Fit-——Vocational Guidance 
Psychology uses tests of intelligence, 
aptitude, achievement and_ tempera- 


(Concluded on page 380) 
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CEREAL 
FOODS 
(28-30%) 









cereal foods in the 
national dietary picture 


CEREAL 
FOODS 
(28-30%) 


CEREAL 
FooDs** 


*Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet and provided cereal con- **40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 38.5% of the Ribo- 
sumption consists entirely of whole grain or restored breakfast flavin, 45-46% of the Iron (in relation to allowances recom- 
cereals and all white flour or bread is enriched. Data adjusted ded, or indicated by recent scientific researches, for a 2800 


for losses in cooking. 





N a recent discussion on American dietary 
habits, a well-known professional journal 
records that a lack of nutritional knowledge 
is an even greater factor than poverty in the 
choice of inadequate diets. 

Intensified nutritional education is called 
for on a national scale. But other approaches 
are also needed. One very hopeful approach 
to the problem which has already been made 
is the enrichment and restoration of many 
cereal foods. 

Cereal foods form part of the daily diet of 
practically every family in the nation, regard- 
less of economic level. Such foods have of 
course always been an abundant source, not 


GENERAL MILLS, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher gov't standards, including 
Drifted Snow “Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the 
South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat cereals are 
restored, All the brands, illustrated at the right, are registered trade marks 


of General Mills, Inc. 


Also see Listing No, 26 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 





calorie diet). 



















only of calories but of cereal proteins. Now, 
thanks to their enrichment and restoration, 
they also become an important source of 
three essential B-vitamins and iron. 

Since the “‘protective” nutrients with which 
cereal foods have now been augmented in- 
clude elements sometimes deficient in Amer- 
ican diets, it is natural that the current trend 
of nutritional thinking should be that an in- 
creased consumption of such foods might 
well result in an important nutritional gain 
throughout the nation. Actually, enriched, 
whole grain and restored cereal foods may log- 
ically be called “foundation foods’... corner- 
stones of a nutritionally adequate diet. 
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Gust off the Press! 
NEW WARTIME EDITIONS 


of these 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP GUIDES 


“Meat” and “‘Fresh Fruits and Vegetables” | 


Here’s practical help for homemakers 
faced with today's shopping problems 


No& ready for your 
Fall classes are new 
wartime editions of these 
practical Better Buy- 
manship guides. 
**Meat’’ now shows 
Mrs. Consumer how to 
buy this important food 
to get the best values pos- 
sible for both her money 
and her ration points. 
It contains all the help- 
ful material of the pre- 
war edition—how tobuy, 
cook and carve veal, beef, lamb and pork— 





plus timely hints on making the most of the | 


family’s ration point allowance. 


Important new material 


Entirely new are a discussion of factors de- 
termining today’s meat prices, a chart show- 
ing how much meat to buy for the desired 
number of servings, suggestions for using 
left-overs, and a handy index to the entire 
booklet. 

For most families the supply of fresh 
vegetables and fruits now available in the 
markets is less than in pre-war days. So it 
becomes important for Mrs. Homemaker to 
buy, store and cook these foods carefully to 
make every serving contribute as much as 
possible to the family’s wartime diet. We 
have just revised ‘‘Fresh Fruits and Vege- 
tables” from this point of view, adding new 
chapters and a complete index. A new chart 
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Junior Fashions 

By Mildred Graves Ryan 

D. Appleton Century Co., New York 

Price $1.28 Pp. 211 1944 

Cartoons of the Junior Miss, accom- 
panied by smart quips, and attractive 
photographic illustrations give this cloth- 
ing book for teensters a gay and light 
hearted air. The author’s style of writ- 
ing is also light and very much person- 
to-person. This may appeal to the pupil 
who has a whimsical sense of humor, 
but annoy the more matter-of-fact or so- 
phisticated student. 

As an introduction to the numerous 
phases of clothing, this book is good. 


| However, like many current books, it 


gives a quick visual guide in teaching the | 


seven essential food groups. 


Only 5¢ per copy 
We will gladly send you these timely book- 
lets for only 5¢ each in stamps to cover mail- 
ing costs. Many of Household’s 32 other 


buymanship and money management guides | 


have already appeared in wartime revisions. 


room and reference use this semester? With | 


your copies of ‘“‘Meat” and “Fresh Fruits 
and Vegetables” you will receive a descrip- 
tive list of the other titles in the series. Why 
not send the coupon right now? 


Soon! "Time Management" Lecture Film 
Household’s 35 mm. film and suggested talk on 
how wartime homemakers can save time and 
steps will soon be released. Check coupon to 
receive notice when ready. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
One of America's leading family finance organizations 
with 315 branches in 206 cities 
Research Dept. PHE-H 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


lenclose. ...¢ in stamps. Please send “‘Meat”’...... 
“Fresh Fruits and Vegetables”...... (check titles 








wanted). 

I want to receive notice of ‘“Time Management” lec- 
ture film...... (check here). 
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attempts to cover too much. There are 
chapters on personal analysis, art in 
clothing, textiles, planning a wardrobe, 
shopping, grooming, care of clothing, 
thrift in clothing and two on sewing and 
actual clothing construction. 

Each chapter is supplemented by a list 
of helpful activities and another of sug- 
gested references. 


Sketch from book > 
(Courtesy D. Appleton Century Co.) 


The Girl’s Daily Life 
By Van Duzer, Andrix, Bobenmyer 
Hawkins, Hemmersbaugh and Page 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia 
Price $2.12 Pp. 640 1944 
Changing conditions 
make it imperative that the subject mat- 
ter presented in the classroom be kept 


in our society 


: -to-date and in tune with the times. 
Wouldn’t you like to have them for class- | ~ 


In no subject is this more evident than 
in home economics. The war, with the 
many restrictions in family life it im- 
poses, plus the acceleration in the ma- 
turation of youth, produces a new prob- 
lem for the home economics teacher for 
she is one of the first to sense the bewil- 
derment of her students in having to 
meet this threat to their social and eco- 
nomic security. 

To teachers of all phases of home eco- 
nomics, from high school through college, 
The Girl’s Daily Life will be wel- 
comed for its frankness, open-mindedness 
and comprehensive discussion of the 
problems of young girls. This book is 
easy to read and to comprehend, and is 
stripped of the social “hush-hush” so 
detrimental to both the young girl and 
her adjustment to life. 

The chapter on Health and Fitness is 
an excellent correlation of physical health 
and the psychology of mental health. The 
discussion of the effects of social dis- 
eases, cigarettes and alcoholic beverages 


Also see Listing No. 165 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 
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The slack in slacks, a rare thing, 
should 

Be found where it will do most 


good. 





is done with such understanding, that not 
even the most critical of parents could 
find fault. 

Food and Nutrition are presented with 
all of the latest findings of the agencies 
of the United States Government. The 
newer clothing fabrics and their care 
receive careful consideration, and there 
is a much better than usual section on 
home management and budgeting. The 
chapters on Marriage as a Career, Busi- 
ness Behavior, Social Development and 
Intelligent Use of Leisure Time will be 
most helpful. In addition, there are 
many fine teaching aids and a compre- 
hensive bibliography. 

—Reviewed by Avete G. CoLumBiA, M.A. 

Port Washington Junior High School 


Everyday Living 

By Harris, Tate and Anders 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 

Price $1.88 Pp. 466 1944 

Everyday Living is written for boys 
and girls of junior high school age. Its 
style is smart, its units planned with a 
sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems facing our youth today in a world 
at war. 

Unit I covers many phases of family 
living, personality and social develop- 
ment, and should help to solve many 


(Continued on page 384) 
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IT’S EASY TO MAKE YOUR OWN FLAVORED GELATINE DESSERTS! 

























One of America’s most fre- 
quently served desserts is fla- 
vored gelatine. Show your classes 
how it can be improved nutri- 
tionally (and in flavor, too) by 
making their flavored gelatine 
desserts the Knox way. Real 
fruit flavor and vitamins not 
present in imitation-flavor prod- 
ucts are what they’ll get in this 
grand new version. Yet see how 
simple and speedy this recipe is! 


Set up a demonstration of this 
basic recipe. Try the many vari- 
ations possible. If you’d like 
more material on making your 
own flavored gelatine desserts, 
send for the new Knox leaflet 
‘‘Fresh Is Best!’’ together with 
special Home Economics class- 
room material. 
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FREE! NEW RECIPE LEAFLET! | 
SPECIAL CLASSROOM MATERIAL! | 
KNOX GELATINE, Box 2, Johnstown, New York | 
| Please send special Home - ' 
| Economics classroom ma- Néme ~ | 
terial and new Knox leaf- <4... f pa 
| let of recipes for using | 
Knox with fresh fruits. City : State | 
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HAS THE VITAMIN PENDULUM 


Swuseg loo far 7 


Few research developments have contributed so 
much to human welfare as the discovery of the 
different vitamins and their influence on nutritional 
health. But—as important as they are—vitamins 
alone cannot be the nutritional ‘cure-all’ which 
their presentation in newspapers, magazines, and 
broadcasts may have led the public to believe. 
The need for the equally vital basic nutrients has 
not changed. Good nutrition remains, first of all, 
a matter of the basic nutrients—protein, carbohy- 
drate, and fat. That this fundamental point is fre- 
quently overlooked, is indicated by the new type 


of undernutrition which has come into being: nu- 
tritional deficiency resulting from an inadequate 
intake of the foods supplying the basic nutrients; 
though vitamins in the form of capsules or pills 
may be taken in abundance. 

When subnutrition must be corrected or pre- 
vented, Ovaltine—a delicious food drink—pro- 
vides not only significant amounts of essential 
vitamins and minerals, but also of the basic nutri- 
ents, biologically adequate protein, readily utilized 
carbohydrate, and highly emulsified fat. Its easy 
digestibility is an appreciated added advantage. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1 


a J ee 
CARBOHYDRATE 
Sa 
CALCIUM. .... 
PHOSPHORUS . 





*Each serving made with 8 oz. of milk; based on average reported values for milk. 
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Three daily servings (1% 0z.) of Ovaltine provide: 


y Ovaltine Dry Ovaltine 
Ovaltine — with milk* Ovaltine — with milk” 
6.0 Gm. 31.2 Gm. VITAMINA.... 15001.U. 2953 1.U 
30.0Gm. 62.43 Gm. VITAMIND.... 405 1.U. 480 1.U. 
2.8Gm. 29.34 Gm. THIAMINE .... 9 mg. 1.296 mg. 
.25 Gm. 1.104 Gm. RIBOFLAVIN .. . .25 mg. 1.278 mg. 
.25 Gm. 903 Gm. NIACIN 3.0 mg. 5.0 mg. 
10.5 mg. 11.94 mg. i 5 mg. -5 mg. 
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— HE future of home economics 

—the part it will play tomor- 

a row in school, community, na- 

tion—depends upon the intelligent pub- 

licity which home economists give their 
profession today. 

Perhaps you—teacher, home demon- 
stration agent, home economist in busi- 
ness or in institutional management— 
dislike the idea of publicity. You have 
done your particular job to the best of 
your ability. That job is a good job. 
It speaks for itself, you feel sure, in 
your community. You are, after all, a 
home economist, not a public relations 
expert. 

But stop a minute and look at the 
facts of the case. Many of the parents 
of your students still do not realize 
what you are trying to teach their 
youngsters. A large percentage of the 
business men in your community have 
only a vague idea of what home eco- 
nomics stands for. You are not being 
invited by many local, state and national 
organizations to give the advice and 
counsel you are trained to give on 
human relations, problems, 
home planning, a score of subjects, be- 
cause the scope of home economics is 
not widely appreciated and because not 
enough home economists have stepped 
as leaders into the spotlight of public 
attention. Even ready-made  oppor- 
tunities for good publicity which might 
help to correct this condition are fre- 
quently ignored. 

Recently PracticAaL Home Econom- 
Ics reported the development of bank- 
sponsored, home planning clubs de- 
signed to encourage objective savings.* 
Were you asked to help with these 
home planning clubs and study groups 
in your community? Probably not, for 


economic 


* May, 1944, pages 198, 199, 200. 
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banking executives in the American 
Bankers’ Association were startled to 
discover that home economics had any- 
thing to do with home planning or 
building. As a result of the PracTicAL 
article, the Association's official Journal 
immediately ran a companion piece on 
home economics urging bankers to seek 
advice from home economics teachers 
and home demonstration agents. Four 
state supervisors were asked to con- 
tribute factual information and photo- 
graphs for this article. Only one state 
supervisor responded to that request. 
Three supervisors failed even to ac- 
knowledge the request letter. One state 
college of home economics sent poor and 
inadequate photographs. Three exten- 
sion service leaders apologetically wrote 
to say that home planning activities 
were going on but that no photographs 
were available. The article finally ap- 
peared, poorly illustrated and lacking 
in much of the information which 
should have cemented relationships be- 
tween home economists and an im- 
portant business group. 

Many fumbles like this may prove 
costly to the profession as a whole. 
Right now, for instance, new educa- 
tional patterns and new business tech- 
niques are being shaped. Where will 
home economics fit into these new pat- 
terns? In the schools, realistic edu- 
cation is on the march. Subject matter 
once handled only by the home econo- 
mist is now being taught in many de- 
partments. This should be. 
We need practical progressive 


is as it 
and 


teachers in every area of study if our 
high schools and colleges are to do a 
But as new 


economics 


broad-gauge, realistic job. 
curriculums develop, home 
should win the place it has earned in 
the long years since it emerged from 
domestic science. To insure that place, 
those who guide educational destinies 
must be with the funda- 
mental quality of home economics edu- 
more in- 


impressed 


cation. “There must be no 


stances of state committees on post- 
war education being set up without a 
representative of home economics; no 
more national conferences on “Women 
and the Home” in which home econo- 
mists have no part. 

In business the home economist has 
won her spurs. She is 
ployee in major companies. 
her 


a valued em- 
But while 
business men_ respect technical 
knowledge, far too many concerns give 
the top-notch jobs to other alert women 
with lesser technical training but with 
greater business acumen‘and with mul- 
tiple skills in advertising, public rela- 
tions, selling. 

The home demonstration agent has 
done more than any other home econo- 
mist to make her work known and 
appreciated. She told her 
better in local newspapers, on the radio, 
through community co-operation. Even 
she, however, needs a more strongly 
of public rela- 


has story 


organized program 
tions if she is to make that very special 
contribution to American living which 
all home economists are trained to 


make. (Concluded on next page) 


By Rosanne Amberson 
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For nearly twenty years I have been 
closely associated with home economics 
as a writer, an editor and now as a 
consultant on educational materials. 
During that time I have talked with 
hundreds of business men, advertising 
agency executives, editors of consumer 
and professional magazines. Many of 
these people have, in addition,, been the 
parents of young people in high school 
or college. To each and every one I 
have had to “sell” home economics. 
Only a very few have had any clear 
concept of the field. What is a home 
demonstration agent?” they ask, “What 
is the difference between home eco- 
nomics and domestic science?” or 
“That’s the course all the dull girls 
take, isn’t it, the girls that aren’t 
bright enough for college or a business 
course?” Still worse are those who 
think of the home economist as a mili- 
tant leader of anti-business opinion, 
an advocate of “100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs,” an obstructionist with sincere but 
narrow viewpoints. 

If these misconceptions are to be 
swept away, you must, all of you, be- 
You must think 
in terms of public relations. Specific- 
ally, what can you do in the way of 
sound publicity which will help you 
and the splendid profession you have 
chosen? A great many rather simple 
things, fortunately, which do not take 
too much time. 


come more articulate. 


If you are a teacher 
or a home demonstration agent 


1. Report to your state supervisor or 
state extension specialists any outstand- 
ing projects carried on by your students 
or club groups and urge her to pass 
the word along. 

2. Insert in your annual working budget 
a small sum of money that can be used 
regularly to cover the cost of a few 
good, newsworthy photographs for 
newspaper or magazine reproduction. 
Keep your photographic file up-to-date. 
(Secure the cooperation of an amateur 
photographer in your school or com- 
munity.) Make this file available at 
all times to the press, and keep your 
state officials in touch with what you 
have to offer. 

3. Use your school paper to reach all 
pupils in school and through them 
their parents and the community at 
large. And don’t be “school-teacher- 
ish” in your writing. Make it inter- 
esting reading. 

4. Look over the woman’s page in your 
local papers and see how you and 
your home economics groups could 
improve it. Many small-town editors 
have to depend on “boilerplate” or 
syndicates of doubtful merit. Most edi- 
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tors would welcome good, free copy of 
timely interest. They, as well as their 
readers, could certainly use something 
more than a few hackneyed recipes, a 
routine fashion blurb and a tip to 
victory gardeners. Work with the Eng- 
lish teacher on this kind of an assign- 
ment. 


- Sigil alates 


Is a candle bought 
to be put 
under a bushel, 
or under a bed? 
and not to be set 


on a candlestick? 


Mark 4:21 
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5. Find a spot on the local radio station, 
if possible. Many smaller stations 
have to put on sustaining programs to 
fill unsold time. Entertaining skits 
packed with plenty of important in- 
formation will catch public interest, 
give a lift to your teaching and pro- 
vide fine experience for your students 
and club groups. (Look for good 
sample radio programs in future ar- 
ticles of Practica, Home Economics.) 

Invite yourself into more community 

activities; don’t wait to be invited. 

Introduce yourself and your work to 

club and business groups who need you 

and who, in turn, can help you. 

7. Above all else, get across to local busi- 
ness organizations the idea that you 
are training young people and adults 
how to live in a world for which they 
are supplying goods and _ services. 
Business and industry can bring life 
and vitality into your classrooms; you 
can reciprocate with technical informa- 
tion and co-operation with educational 
programs which every progressive 
business concern, large or small, is now 
considering. 

8. Make more home visits, and make them 
less perfunctorily. Don’t think of home 
visits as an extra duty or something 
to do when your other work is done. 


6. 


S 


Consider them a_ worthwhile mus, 
near the head of the list of important 
home economics activities. 


If you are 
a home economist in business 

1. Don’t feel that your B.S., M.A. or 
Ph.D. degree entitles you to the last 
and final word. You may know every- 
thing important about textiles, or 
recipe testing, or food chemistry, or 
educational objectives, but your ideas 
must be tempered by the sound busi- 
ness judgment of people who have been 
in business longer than you have. 
Here is a delicate matter of personal 
public relations important to all in 
your profession. 

2. Get into print whenever you can. A 
few well-placed articles will promote 
you and give added prestige to all the 
rest of your group. 

3. Deliberately shoot for a place on con- 
ference programs and on committees 
studying home, family and economic 
problems. 

4. Ask for a chance to work with the 
copywriters who prepare ads or edu- 
cational material on your company’s 
products). Wishful thinking and 
glamour copy is old hat. A new style 
of copy is being born. If you go at it 
diplomatically you can have a hand in 
creating a better and finer type of 
advertising. Copywriters have the 
words many home economists cannot 
seem to furnish, but you have ideas 
about consumer needs and family liv- 
ing that should be invaluable. 

5. Prepare yourself to do radio work, 
either in the preparation of scripts or 
in actual broadcasting. Radio exerts 
a tremendous power in spreading in- 
formation and in building good public 
relations. 


To many of you these ideas will sug- 
gest nothing new. You are already 
doing these things and more. Others 
of you may find any specific suggestions 
impractical. If so, work out your own 
techniques, but do find a technique. Be 
more articulate about the job you are 
doing, the job you can do. Make more 
people know you and like you and like 
to work with you. And do all this, not 
just to insure a better job, a better 
position for yourself, but to give your 
professional group a chance to develop 
full power and to realize its great 
potentialities. We are going forward 
into a postwar era, one of the most 
difficult ever to be faced in America. 
We need all the wisdom, all the knowl- 
edge, all the brains in the country used 
to the utmost. You home economists 
have something big and unique to ‘offer 
in these critical days. See that you 
have a chance to give all you have to 
offer. 
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; Isabel Bevier 


A charter member of the AHEA 
and its second president, Isabel 
Bevier (1860-1942) was for 
twenty-one years director of the 
Home Economics Course at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
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Back in 1902 Anna M. Cooley, budding home 
economist, and Mary Schenck Woolman, organ- 
izer of the Domestic Art Course in Teachers 
College, posed together before the Columbia 
University gateway that has since seen many 
home economists come and go, Both Miss Cooley, 
recently retired, and Mrs. Woolman, 1860-1940, 
made outstanding contributions to the advance- 
ment of home economics education 


the American Home Economics Association 
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PART Ill 
THE LAKE PLACID CONFERENCES 


By Hazel T. Craig 


HE initial installment of this 

history of home economics, 

in the June issue, described 

the first informal meeting ot home 
economists at Lake Placid in Septem- 
ber of 1899. The group consisted of 
the host and hostess, Melvil and Annie 
Dewey, Ellen H. Richards, Maria 
Parloa, Maria Daniell, Emily Hunt- 
ington, Anna Barrows, Alice P. Nor- 
ton, Louisa A. Nicholass, Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. Shailer and Mrs. William V. 
Kellen. Mrs. Richards was made 
chairman and Anna Barrows, secretary. 
Since the scope of subject matter ex- 
panded with each conference, to give a 


complete summary would require too 


much space so that only those topics 
having the greatest bearing on future 
events will be summarized. 

Terminology was one of the im- 
portant topics discussed at the first 
conference. “Home economics” was 
agreed upon as being a broader term 
than household arts or any other term 
previously used. 

This pioneer group faced many prob 
lems. The need was expressed for or 
ganized courses in home economics in 
normal schools and colleges in order 
to send out trained leaders to direct 
public sentiment and instruct in the 
public and private schools. The im 


portance of providing home economics 


That pioneer home economists paddled 


their own canoe is shown in this pic- 


o 
ing 


and to 


ture of Mary Schenck Woolman, Anna M. 
Cooley and Emma Gunther, taken dur- 
early Lake Placid Conference 


Snapshots courtesy Anna M. Cooley 










































Caroline L. Hunt (1865-1927) 
was noted as a pioneer in trans- 
lating scientific facts into popu- 
lar articles and bulletins. She 
served twenty years on the staff 
of the Office and Bureau of 
Home Economics, Washington 


literature in the public libraries was 
also stressed. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed as the outgrowth of discus- 


sions: 


. Courses of Study for Public Schools 
and the Training of Teachers 


2. Courses of Study in Colleges and Uni- 
versities 

3. Simplified Methods of Housekeeping 

4. Mission Work and Kitchen Garden 


Classes 
5. Classification of Home Economics Ac- 
cording to Library Methods 
. Program and Membership for 1900 


“nN 


The Second 
Lake Placid Conference 


The little gathering of less than a 
dozen that met in the Lake Placid 
boathouse in 1899 expanded to thirty 
members the following July. The 
names of many are familiar to us as 
friends, teachers, writers and leaders 
in the field of home economics. 

The Louisa M. Alcott Club, a ven- 
ture in learning by doing, was one of 
the most interesting features of the 
meeting. Isabel Hyams, reporting on 
the Club, described the experiment in 
the poorer section of Boston, in which 
parents usually resented interference 
from the schools. Young children of 
impoverished families met in a well but 
not extravagantly furnished home to 
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learn how to work and play under 
pleasant living conditions. 

The committee appointed to report 
on existing courses of study related to 
home economics presented its findings. 
Circular letters were sent to eighty- 
nine institutions listing the following 
home economics courses: domestic 
science or household economics, per- 
sonal hygiene, sanitation, nursing, bac- 
teriology and domestic architecture. Of 
this number fifty-eight institutions in- 
dicated some work in home economics, 
thirteen no work at all and eighteen 
did not reply. However only twelve 
offered the familiar domestic science 
course or home economics as we know 
it now. 

Under active discussion was the 
professional school of home economics 
to provide graduate work in pure re- 
search and applied science for college 
graduates or undergraduates in order 
to train for homemaking or other pro- 
fessions such as teaching, social service, 
engineering (institutional 
management), health and sanitary en- 
gineering. A detailed tentative outline 
for the work to be carried on in the 


household 


professional school was submitted. 

The committee on public schoo! 
courses reported typical home econom- 
ics courses in several of the public 
schools; Emma S. Jacobs of Wash- 
ington, D. C., telling about the cook- 
ing department in the Washington 
Public Schools; Abby L. Marlatt de- 
scribing the domestic science course in 
the Manual Training High School of 
Providence, Rhode Island, and oppor- 
tunities used in correlating home eco- 
nomics with chemistry, physiology 
English, physics and history. Mrs. 
Melvil Dewey submitted a tentative 
classification of home economics sub- 
jects for library classification. 

Several committees were retained 
and a number of new ones created: 
nomenclature, standards of living, syl- 
labus on foods and home economics. 


The Third 


Lake Placid Conference 


As the work of the conferences 
spread, the membership increased to a 
total of fifty-five in 1901, six ot whom 
were unable to attend the third Lake 
Placid conference that June. 

Some problems facing this meeting 
were: 1. how to convince the farm 
woman, who considered herself mas- 
ter of her home, that the college train- 
ed home economist has something to 
offer to lighten her work and add 





more pleasure to it; 2. how to make 
library facilities available in every 
community; 3. how to present the fun- 
damentals of foods, housekeeping and 
clothing to people of varying standards 
of living and backgrounds; 4. how to 
use courses in journalism to spread 
knowledge and interest in home eco- 
nomics work; 5. how to house and 
train children confined to orphanages; 
6. how to insert home economics train- 
ing in the elementary school without 
overcrowding; 7. what home economics 
training to offer to high school students 
pursuing the so-called academic course; 
8. what equipment to buy and how to 


Sarah Louise Arnold, charter 
member of the AHEA and third 
president, was the first Dean of 
Simmons College, serving there 


for almost twenty years, She also 
served as National President of 
the Girl Scouts of America 


secure the necessary funds. 

A special feature of the meeting was 
a syllabus on “Teacher Training 
Courses in Practical Hygiene” pre- 
sented by Alice Ravenhill of Yorkshire, 
England. 

The course covered the following 
topics: Air, Water, The Human Body, 
Food, Personal Hygiene, The Dwell- 
ing, Care of Infants, Health and Com 
municable Diseases, Vital Statistics, 
Sanitary Law and Local Government. 

Of perhaps the greatest value to home 
economics teachers was the report ol 
a special committee on courses of study. 
A detailed course of study was sug- 
gested beginning with Grade One in 
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making rafha mats and churning but- 
ter through Grade Eight covering the 
study of the production, selection and 
preparation of food materials, balanced 
diets, menus and marketing. The high 
school course dealt with laundering, 
millinery, sewing, house structure and 
furnishing, textile study, dietetics, first 
aid, cooking and home management in 
correlation with chemistry, fine arts, 
drawing, biology, physics, history and 


civics. 


The Fourth 
Lake Placid Conference 

The fourth Lake Placid Conference 
met in September, 1902. 

Ivy F. Harner of Louisiana Indus- 
trial Institute reported on “Heusehold 
Economics in the Institutes of the 
South.” The South accepted the new 
education for homemaking mcre cau- 
tiously than the North and each insti- 
tution offering courses or accepting 





Abby L, Marlatt, of the “it-can- 
be-done” spirit, established the 
Home Economics Department at 
Utah State Agricultural College 
and later was, for thirty years, 
Director of Home Economics at 
Wisconsin University, Madison 
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credit was a law unto itself. The aims 
of three of the institutions are sum- 
marized: 


Georgia Institute and Normal Col- 
lege (1889): To offer special instruc- 
tion so that graduates may earn a liv- 
ing as teachers or in the fields of fine 
or industrial arts suitable for a woman 
to pursue. 


Louisiana Industrial Institute 
(1895): To train the mind and hand 
that they may work together. 


Girls Industrial School of Alabama 
(1896): To offer instruction in home 
economics subjects in connection with 
other academic subjects and every branch 
of human knowledge or industry by 
which women may live. 


Perhaps the South should not be 
considered slow in accepting new 
trends in education. Conditions differ- 
ed greatly from the North, requiring 
“tact and discretion” in presenting in- 
formation and skills formerly thought 
of as belonging to the servant class. 
“The domestic science girls were first 
dubbed ‘cooks’,” but they held their 
heads high and helped to overcome 
much prejudice. Instead of beginning 
with the fundamentals it was some- 
times necessary to begin with the 
aesthetic foods—fancy cakes and _ sal- 
ads that children of the well-to-do 
classes took pride in doing better than 
the “cooks.” 

The committee on home economics 
in colleges and universities reported 
its findings from four groups. of 
schools “selected from the last report 
of the United States commissioner of 
education.”* 

Group 1—Women's Colleges: Of the 
thirteen women’s colleges reporting, 
one (Smith) had a course in sanitary 
chemistry; five (Smith, Wells, Vas- 
sar, Wellesley and Radcliffe) in per- 
sonal hygiene; one (Vassar) in sani- 
tation; one (Pembroke) in household 
bacteriology. 

Group 2.—State Universities: Of the 
forty-one universities reporting, five in 
the South had no women students and 
six had less than twenty-five women 
enrolled and two northern universities 
had only a few women. Of the twenty- 
eight universities remaining, about 
half offered some branch of home 
economics. Strange as it may seem now 
Cornell, Wisconsin and _ California 
offered only a course in hygiene in ad- 
dition to the science courses—chemis- 
try, bacteriology and physiology. 

Group 3.—State Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Colleges: Of the twenty-eight 
* Fourth Lake Placid Conference on Home 

Economics, p. 17. 





Mary Hinman Abel, an associate 
of Ellen Richards in the New 
England Kitchen and author of 
one of the first commercial edu- 
cational leaflets on food and 
home management, was first 


editor of the AHEA Journal 


state universities previously reported, 

fourteen had separate agricultural and 

engineering colleges with a course in 

“domestic science’ although on_ the 

whole the character of the work did 

not at all parallel work in the men’s 

department. 

Group 4+.—Co-educational Institutions 
Ten institutions reported, with three 
placing much emphasis on the subject. 
The University of Chicago reported 
on its course in “Household Technol- 
ogy”; The Massachusettes Institute of 
Technology, its course in “Sanitary 
Chemistry and Biology” and the Clark- 
son School of Technology,.its ccurse in 
“Domestic Engineering.” Stanford of 
fered related courses. 

By this time the growing interest in 
home economics had caught hold of 
the women’s clubs, and several refer 
ences are made to their contributions. 
In some cases the city clubs were in 
strumental in having courses establish 
ed in the public schools (sometimes 
paving for part of the equipment) and 
in other cases in improving sanitary 
conditions in the city. In a paper by 
Mrs. Linda Hull Larned, President of 
the National Household Economics As 
sociation, the following statement is 
made: “home economics is now a plank 
in the platform of thirty-one out o$ 
thirty-nine state federations, neverthe 
less there is much work yet to be done 
for out of the 4000 clubs which form the 


(Continued on page 370) 
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UIDANCE is a word ot 
many connotations. We hear 
of vocational guidance, edu- 

cational guidance, social guidance and 

child guidance. Regardless of the par- 
ticular phase of guidance under con- 
sideration, the trend which it suggests 
is unmistakable. In our modern edu- 
cational thinking, guidance implies in- 
telligent leadership in the making of 
choices of values in the light of conse- 
quences for good or for evil. Often 
the teacher provides the opportunities 
whereby these choices are made from 
among conflicting possibilities, and 
whereby plans are formulated for the 
satisfactory solution of these problems. 
The guidance point of view is of 
particular significance to the home 
economics teacher because her subject 
is so closely tied up with problems of 
everyday living. To the extent that 
she uses her subject matter purpose- 
fully as a tool, rather than as an end 
in itself, will she experience success and 
limitless satisfaction in the direction 
of her students toward the attainment 
of individual and social adjustments. 


\ Suggested Technique for 


Gaidance in Home Economics 


Various questionnaires and check 
lists are available as a means of de- 
termining individual student problems 
and needs. The writer used Doctor 
Mooney’s Problem Check List.' The 
instructions for the pupil read: 

“This is not a test. It is a list of 
troublesome problems which often face 
students during their high school years— 
problems of social life, health, home rela- 
tions, money, work, studying, selecting 
courses, and the like. You are asked to 
go through the list and pick out the 
problems which are troubling you. To do 
this, read the list slowly, pause at each 
item and if it suggests something which 
is troubling you, underline it. Then after 
you have gone through the list in this 
way, look over the items you have under- 
lined, and circle the numbers of the 
items which are troubling you most.” 


1 Sample copies of the Check List used in this 
study may be obtained by writing Ross : 
Vooney, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Also avail- 
able are sample copies of the Problem Check 
List adapted to the college level and to the 
junior high school level 
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A few items selected at random from 
the list follow: “Feelings too easily 
hurt, wanting a more pleasing person- 
ality, selecting elective subjects, clash 
of opinions between me and my parents, 
headaches, trying to go through school 
on too little money.” There are three 
hundred and thirty items in the Check 
List. One of its chief values for the 
inexperienced teacher is the under- 
standing it gives her of the wide range 
of problems of the adolescent child. 

Some of the problems on the Check 
List are of an impersonal nature and 
lend themselves to group discussion; 
others are of an extremely personal 
nature and can be handled only in in- 
dividual conference. It is problems ot 
the latter type that are most difficult 
to handle. Often in attempting to meet 
them, the teacher fears that she is 
intruding upon the personal life of the 
student. Teacher training courses and 
home economics textbooks have not 
taught her how to deal with this emo- 
tional aspect of her work, and so, too 
often, she evades the issue. The Prob- 
lem Check List provides an opening 
for a personal and friendly relation- 
ship between the student and the teach- 
er which not only will benefit the stu- 
dent, but will bring to the teacher 
a greater satisfaction than she could 
ever experience in the formal presenta- 
tion of subject matter. 

Because of the personal nature of 
some to the items of the Check List, 
the writer preferred not to administer 
it until she had had time to establish 
a kind of rapport with the students. 
It may take several weeks of working 
with the group and getting acquainted 
with them one by one, before they 
come to think of the teacher as a 
friendly, interested person who likes 
them as individuals; a person who has 
problems, too, and isn’t above asking 
their opinion and advice occasionally. 
When the time is ripe to submit the 
Check List, the teacher should assure 
the students that all information will 
be kept strictly confidential. She must 
be scrupulously careful to keep her 
word and to guard the completed lists. 
It must be made clear to the students 
that the purpose of the Check List és 








to enable the teacher to help them and 
that they are urged, but not compelled, 
to take it. 

In our Webster Groves home eco- 
nomics program, a personal conference 
was held with each girl as soon as 
possible after the Check List was 
given, and again at the end of the 
year. In that way it was possible to 
become acquainted with the girl’s prob- 
lems, to use every available means to 
guide the student in the solution of 
her problems, and then at the close 
of the year to evaluate the extent to 
which our home economics course and 
general guidance program had_ been 
effective in solving these problems. 


The Problem Check List and the 
Home Economics Curriculum 


A less difficult job is that of dealing 
with the problems of an impersonal 
nature which lend themselves to group 
discussion. For the teacher with a 
guidance point of view, the tabulated 
results of the Problem Check List 
might be used as a basis for a critical 
analysis of the existing home economics 
program. The items checked may re- 
veal that much of what we are teach- 
ing is dead timber; that it meets no 
particular student needs and ought to 
be eliminated. Likewise, the lists may 
reveal the need for additional units in 
the home economics program to meet 
rather widespread student problems. 

At the time the Check List was first 
submitted to the Webster Groves 
group, it was discovered that there 
were two areas of student needs which 
were not being met by the home eco- 
nomics program. These areas were vo- 
cations and sex hygiene. In order to 
meet the vocational problems the stu 
dents were given two vocational in- 
terest tests.2 Much enthusiasm was 
evident in the scoring and interpreta- 
tion of these tests. Following this a 
number of speakers representing the 
vocations in which the girls were in- 
terested were invited to talk with the 
girls informally. Various girls in the 
class made a detailed study of specific 
vocations and later gave reports to the 


2 The Vocational Interest Inventory, by Clee- 
ton. The Preference Record, by Kuder. 
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class) To meet the needs checked 
under the heading of sex hygiene, the 
school doctor was invited to give a 
series of talks to the group. This has 
now become a part of our yearly 
program. 

As a specific example of the way the 
Problem Check List was used in the 
home economics course in Webster 
Groves, a complete record of one of 
the students is given below, showing 
the problems checked, the methods 
used in helping the student to solve 
her problems, and some of the final 
outcomes. 

This is Mary 

Mary is eighteen years of age and 
sophomore in high school. Her mother 
and father were divorced when Mary 
was a baby, and the mother afterward 
remarried. There were five children by 
the second marriage. 


1, Financial problems Mary checked 
on the problem check list 
a. Family worried about finances 
b. Hard life ahead 
c. Trying to go through school on too 
little money 
d. Too little money for clothes 
e. Too little money for recreation 
f. Working for all my expenses 
g. Dissatisfied with present job 
1. Working too hard 
. Working too many hours 
j. Working late at night 
k. Getting low pay 
l. Having an unfair employer 


—_ 


Situation as revealed in conference 


Mary has to work in order to be able to 
continue in high school. She has had to 
drop out of school several times because 
of lack of funds. At present she is be- 
ing employed to do housework after 
school hours and over the week-ends. 
She feels that she is being exploited as 
she is paid only three dollars a week and 
is required to do the laundry in addition 
to all the housework. 


Method of approach 

Through the visiting teacher and guid- 
ance office Mary was able to secure a 
better job. She now works on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday doing housework 
and taking care of children, earning 
three dollars a week. This arrangement 
leaves her free to accept additional jobs 
taking care of children in the evenings 
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during the week. One week she earned 


six dollars. 


2. Home problems checked by Mary 

on the problem check list 

a. Parents wanting me to quit school 

b. Not permitted to go out at night 

c. Clash of opinions between me and 

my parents 

d. Getting a place to entertain friends 

e. Not getting a square deal at home 

f. Getting a quiet place to study at 

home 

g. Too crowded at home 

h. Parents too strict 
Situation as revealed in conference 
As a result of the straitened financial 
circumstances, Mary’s home life is not 
very pleasant. The home is crowded, 
and she has no place where she can be 
alone to study or to entertain her friends. 
Her mother grows impatient sometimes 
and urges her to drop school so that she 
can take a full-time job and earn more 
money, but Mary would like to graduate, 
and she even aspires to go to college. 
She thinks her mother favors the young- 
er children and doesn’t try to help her 
much. Sometimes they have quite serious 
conflicts because her mother expects her 
to be home unreasonably early when she 
goes out on a date in the evening. 


Method of approach 
The unit in family relationships as 
taught in our school was especially de- 
signed to meet the needs of girls with 
problems like Mary’s. During the unit 
Mary was encouraged to _ participate 
freely in the discussions and to exchange 
ideas with other girls who had similar 
problems. Her reading was carefully 
guided with a view to helping her to 
develop some standards and_ values 
which might be applicable in her own 
difficult home situation. 

Mary suggested the possibility of fixing 
a part of the attic into a kind of study 
where she could be alone to do her 
school work and to entertain her friends. 
She took this as her special project, and 
with a little assistance and small expense 
she succeeded in arranging an attractive 
little corner of her own in the attic. 
Evidence of progress 
(Statement made by Marvy during the 
final conference at the close of the year.) 

“Our discussions in family relation- 
ships have given me an entirely different 
attitude at home. I used to think that 
mother favored the younger children and 


didn’t try to help me much, but now I 
realize that mother treats me differently 
because I am older and she has to de- 
pend on me in more ways. I used to 
have many fights with my younger sisters 
(twins), but since I have been treating 
them with more consideration, they come 
to me with their problems—how to dress, 
what boys to go out with, etc. This 
makes me feel important and happy that 
I can help them, and that they think 
enough of my opinion to consult me. 
“Mother is a little more reasonab!'e 
now about the time I have to be in av 
night. On ordinary dates I can stay out 
until 12:00 o'clock, and on special dates 
(dances) I can stay out until 1:30. Of 
course I don’t go out on school nights. 
This arrangement makes things more 
pleasant at home because now we don't 
argue whenever I want to go out.” 


3. Social problems checked by Mary 

on the problem check list 

a. Meeting people 

b. Getting acquainted 

c. Carrying on a conversation 

d. In too few school activities 

e. Too few dates 

f. Too little time to play 

gz. Knowing what to do on a date 

h. Etiquette 

Bashfulness 

Situation as revealed in conference 
Mary’s school life is inadequate for a 
high school girl. As soon as school is 
out she has to report for work at the 
place where she is employed; conse 
quently she cannot enter into the extra- 
curricular activities after school, and she 
hasn't much time for her friends. She 
feels inadequate socially, admitting that 
she finds it difficult to meet strangers 
and to carry on a conversation. She 
feels insecure in her knowledge of the 
rules of social conduct. 


Method of approach 
After Mary changed her job so that she 
had more time after school, it was sug- 
gested that she join a school club so that 
she would have a little more social life. 
She joined a girls’ club which is spon- 
sored by the home economics department. 
She was a faithful member and made 
some quite worthwhile suggestions and 
contributions to the organization. 
Special attention was given to Mary 
during the unit on social conduct. She 
was guided carefully in her reading so 
that she could find the answers to all the 


(Continued on page 378) 











Bought wardrobe mod- 
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elled by Mary Louise 
Stewart; made one, by 
Rosalie Richards — 7th 
graders at Stewart 
Training School, U. U. 


NSPIRED by the reports 

of the two clothing projects 

carried on at New York 
University as reported by Professors 
Josephine Kremer and Mabel G. 
Bowers in the October and November 
issues of Practica, Home Econom- 
ics for 1943, we decided to see what 
could be done about dressing the low- 
income budget junior high school girl 
of the State of Utah. Thus, during 
the winter quarter of the 1943-44 
school year, the girls in two home eco- 
nomics classes at the State University 
worked together on a project modeled 
after the one at New York University. 
Our project was financed jointly by 
the State Department of Education 
and the University of Utah and was 


set up for the double purpose of pro- 


This wardrobe, selected and bought 
by students at the University of 
Utah for a junior high school girl 
with a clothing budget of $46.84, 
was criticized because there were 
no play clothes and no “mixables” 


nndvebis or th 


viding a worthwhile study for class 
members as well as furnishing illustra- 
tive material to be used in the junior 
and senior high schools of the state. 
This material will be made available 
to home economics teachers during 
1944-45 and should be helpful in teach- 
ing units dealing with the selection, 
construction or purchase of clothing. 
Later, we hope to have the wardrobes 
worn by junior high girls and to keep 
careful records of service received 
from the clothes. 

rom the Consumer Purchases Study 
we learned that the most typical familys 
income for this region in 1935-36 was 
between $1,000-$1,499. The average 
girl, 12-15 years old, spent $35.35 per 
year for wardrobe replacements, in 
cluding gifts. 

In making our plan of expenditures, 
we allowed 32.5% increase in cloth- 
ing costs, as listed by the Monthly 
Labor Review, as the increased retail 
cost of clothing from 1935 to Septem- 
ber 1943. This brought our total up 
to $46.84 for each wardrobe. We felt 


justified in allowing for this increase 
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f [junior STYLE 


By Helen Thackeray, Instructor in Home Economics 





University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


because Salt Lake City has fewer 
stores in which to shop. 

One class (freshmen and sopho 
mores) studying family clothing prob- 
lems bought materials and made the 
articles. of clothing for its wardrobe. 
Another class (juniors) studying cloth- 
ing economics bought their articles of 
clothing ready-made. ‘This second 
group restricted its buying to the same 
type of articles as could be made in 
the construction class. In other words, 
such items as shoes, hose, panties, etc., 
are not included in the wardrobes 
chiefly because of rationing, scarcities, 
and lack of time and money. 

Members of each class formed com- 
mittees for the selection of each article 
of clothing after the class as a whole 
had worked out tentative budget plans 
for the cost and type of items. There 
was considerable rivalry as both 
classes were determined to get the best 
buys for the money. I don’t believe the 
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girls realized then just how carefully 
they would have to plan, how much 
shopping time it would take, how difh- 
cult the decisions to be made on de- 
sign, fabric, cost, etc. As one girl said, 
“T didn’t know how much work it 
takes to be well dressed if you're 
poor.” However, each group expressed 
satisfaction when the two wardrobes 
were finally assembled. 

Each article of clothing with a brief 
description is listed in the accompany- 
ing chart (see next page). The pictures 
show how well the girls succeeded in 


creating a good-looking wardrobe; the 


* 


A “made” wardrobe costing the 
same as the bought wardrobe fea- 
tured on opposite page required 
more skill but provided more 
changes. The basic dress, third 
from left above, is shown at right 
with collar and_ belt variations 

































quality is as good as our judgenent, 
money and choice allowed. 

Although neither wardrobe is per- 
fect, members of both classes feel that 
the learning experience has been bene- 
ficial to them. The necessity for plan- 
ning costs for all clothing was soon 
learned. Careful planning and selec- 
tion of each item in order to get dur- 
able material and workmanship as well 
as interesting style called for a 
thorough study of fabrics and of other 
guides to quality buying. We read and 
compared labels in every store in Salt 
Lake City. We found that the cheap- 
est stores did not always have the 
cheapest merchandise. We found that 
sometimes it was better to wait for 
sales even though it became necessary 
to buy larger sizes and then do a little 
remodeling. We learned that a care- 
ful selection of “seconds” gave us bet- 
ter quality fabrics in some cases than 
a cheaper article of “first” quality. 
We became conscious of “basic styles,” 
“basic colors” and ‘“mixables.” 

Our results and conclusions follow: 

The “made” wardrobe has more 


articles of clothing, better quality ma- 
terial and better workmanship in most 
cases. Of the many junior high school 
girls who have examined the two, most 
of them prefer this wardrobe. How- 
ever, much more time and skill were 
necessary for its creation than for the 
“bought” one. 

The “bought” wardrobe did not re- 
quire much more shopping time than 
hunting for yard goods did. Some girls 
thought some articles of the “bought” 
wardrobe a little smarter looking, but 
this seemed to depend on the type 
girl. The vivacious “modern” girl pre- 
ferred the plaid gingham “bought” 
dress. The “sweet” dainty miss picked 
the sheer, ruffled print in the “made” 
clothes. Most felt that the “made” 
wardrobe should include a_ sweater. 
The lack of play clothes in the 
“bought” wardrobe was criticized, also 
that it is not as “mixable.” 

Even with the “bought” clothes, we 
learned that just a little sewing skill 
could improve the wardrobe greatly. 
For example, the best buy for our 
money in a coat was one that needed 
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WARDROGES FCR A JUNIOR MISS - WESTERN STYLE 
MADE WARDROBE BOUGHT WARDRCUBE 
Total Cost $46.84 Total Cost 46.84 
Article Cost Description | Cost | Description | 

1, Coat ¢ 11,35 | Brown wool; beige rayon twill + 9.99 | Brown tweed box style. Needed 
hand quilted lining. Yox coat. sleeves shortened and hem taken 
411 oecasion up. Cheap rayon linine. 

Hat ee Green beanie made from old felt 59 | Brown wool beanie. 
hat. To be worn with pheasant 
feathers or felt bows, 
Sloves ete Made from scraps of coat materi*l, a0 | Brown fabric 
Decorated with felt flowers, 
Purse j§g- | eenee Made from scraps of coat material. 2f0 | Brown imitation leather. 
Jacket 5.76 | Green wool, Can be worn with -- ---- 
shirt or dress or urder coat to 
add extra warmth. HKayon twill 
lining. 
3. Shirt j§g-.-§ | ewacce Remodeled from old wool akirt. 2,00 | Light blue woo] and rayon 
Can be worn an jumper also. mixture. Bought on sale because 
of emall hole near hemline. 
Made smaller and shortened. 
4. Blouse 1.74 White slub rayon best blouse, 1.69 White cotton muslin best blouse. 
Blouse 279 White crossbar dimity, Cotton, 279 Blue and white striped cotton. 
To be worn os everyday blouse, Everyday blouse. 
elso with shorts and pinafore, 

1.06 Rose colored rayon and wool 
sweater, Was light pink, Needed 
washing and dyeing to cover 
flaws in color. 

5. Best dress 2.33 | Nevy blue luana cloth. Basic dress to 3.95 | Jumper of bright red luana cloth. 
be worn with collar and cuff set, or Blue braid trim. Can be dressed 
one of two belts made from scraps of up with best blouse or down with 
material, 411 season, All occasion. striped blouse, 411 season, 

411 occasion, 

6. Summer dress 3.13 Pink and white bellmanized cotton 2.98 Plaid cotton. Beire and red. 
sheer. Trimmed with net cdeing and Very smart looking. 
pearl buttons. Excellent quality. 

7, Play dress 1.96 Red and white seersucker pinafore No play clothes included 
including shorts. 

8. Slip 1,23 White cotton 98 2 pink cotton © #.49 each 

Slip j= | ss=«« Rayon satin made from old 59 1 white eotton 
ni¢ht gown 

9. Pajams 23 Winter outing flannel, Made trouser 89 Pink outing flannel for winter 
part and yoke in blouse from old 1.39 | Blue and white striped cotton 
piece of mterial. for summer 

10. Shoes 1.00 | 2pair. Ald occasions 1,00 | 2 pair. All occasion, 

- Coleshes 4.52 4.82 

ll. Panties 1.25 | Spair_rayon knits 2.22 | S pair rayon knit. 

Undershirts aaQ | 2 pair cotton or rayon knit aiQ | 2pair cotton or ray 2 

Garter belt a22 Ones ak2 | One. 
12, Hope 2s22 | 2.pair rayon, AeiQ | & pair rayon. 

Socks 252] & pair seeorted colors. 2.20 | & pair assorted colors, 
13. Accessories AelS| Hankies, pin, bow, head scarf. 2.25 | Hankies, pin, bow, head scarf. 
14. Shoe repair 200 2200 
1s. § 2.00 | For summer paienas or nichtsowns 
16. Miscellaneous 2.08 2.66 

nd ee 
TOTAL 3 46.84 TOTAL + 46,84 
Articles underlined = plenned for but not purchased, 
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the length and sleeve length adjusted. 
The coat also looked much better tail- 
ored after we changed the machine 
stitching around the velveteen collar 
to hand stitching. The “bought” skirt, 
a “second,” we made into a “first” 
quality skirt by mending a small hole 
near the hemline then adjusting the 
hem to cover it. 

Of course for many people it is not 
a question of which would be better— 
to buy clothes ready-made or to make 
them at home. To those who do not 
possess sewing skill, the latter plan 
would be impossible. They can still 
be dressed smartly and in clothing of 
good quality by careful study and plan- 
ning and wise buying. Those who can 
sew but may not have the time to make 
an entire wardrobe will find that they 
can add to the value of their ready- 
made clothes by replacing cheap but- 
tons, working over poorly made but- 
tonholes, rehanging hems, straightening 
collars, etc. Also, a wardrobe can be 
improved by making part of the 
articles—the easy ones. Cotton dresses, 
shorts, play clothes, night clothes, 
skirts, etc., take little time or effort 
for one with sewing skill, and the 
making of them at home will save 
money that can be applied teward a 
better winter coat or a wool sweater. 
Even for the girl who could make all 
of her clothes, we felt that it would 
be just as satisfactory to buy such 
items as panties, brassieres and _ slips 
ready-made. The slips we bought were 
much cheaper than the ones we made 
and are well constructed of durable 
cotton material. 

Our project also served as a learn- 
ing experience for the junior students 
studying Methods of Teaching Home 
Economics under Professor Lila Cana- 
van. Miss Canavan was teaching at 
New York University when the study 
was done there and has given us much 
valuable help and inspiration. Her 
girls planned for display of our proj- 
ect, made labeling cards for each item, 
took pictures of the clothes on junior 
high school girls and worked out teach- 
ing problems that could be sent with 
the project to the home economics 
teachers of the state. 

All in all, we had lots of fun be- 
sides learning many basic principles of 
being well dressed. We hope to go on 
next year making the wardrobe more 
complete, remodeling or adjusting 
clothes to fit and planning clothing bud 
gets for other members of Utah's 
“typical” family. 
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TEACHING 


HE meals that will be eaten 

in the postwar homes of 

Britain are going to depend 
largely on what the younger girls are 
learning by experience and are being 
taught at school today. 

The average home has become a 
good, if rough-and-ready, training 
ground. With all the elders, includ- 
ing Mother, at work, it often falls on 


the schoolgirl to do the shopping and , 


master the detail of rations and points 
ration. She frequently cooks the meals, 
too. But all schools, both State and 
private, realize their responsibility. 
Cookery and home management are im- 
portant subjects in their curricula. 

School courses vary in different parts 
of Britain, according to local needs and 
circumstances. Here is how the sub- 
ject is handled generally in the State 
schools of the London area. This may 
be taken as fairly representative since, 
in normal times, London includes nearly 
one-fifth of the population of the 
country. 

Cooking takes its place as part of 4 
domestic science course known as 
Housecraft. This course is designed 
to provide a practical training for the 
girl who will become a housewife and 
mother—to teach her, not only the best 
methods in the running of a home, 
but also the reasons behind them. 
Housecraft, therefore, covers launder- 
ing, budgeting and the cleaning of a 
house, as well as the purchasing of 
food, the preparation of meals, their 
attractive presentation on the table, and 
the way they should be eaten. 

In many London schools, a special 
feature has been introduced in the do- 
mestic subjects section. Apart from 
the usual fittings of gas stoves, kitchen 
ranges and electric cookers, cooking 
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Girls working in the housecraft section of a British school wear regulation caps 
and aprons. The girl at the back is cooking in the kitchen of the unit flat which 
is usually attached to each housecraft centre to provide practical experience, 
In the foreground, note that the girl standing up is working at a table raised 


on blocks to facilitate good posture. 


Economy of time and labor is stressed 


By Phyllis Lovell 


British Journ list and aut 


and ironing tables and washing sinks, 
one end of the classroom is divided 
into a suite of rooms to represent a 
small flat. 

There is a small kitchenette, com- 
plete with all equipment; a bedroom, 
diningroom and bathroom, all fur- 
nished. Meals are cooked, served and 
eaten in the flat by groups of five 
girls at a time. ‘They take the various 
household duties, including that of host- 
ess, in turn, and thus gain practical 
experience in working within confined 
limits, preparing food for given num- 
bers and planning a home routine. The 
Housecraft course occupies the equiva- 
lent of half a day a week for three 
years, beginning when the girls reach 
the age of eleven. 

Very simple cookery is taught during 
the first year. There is a certain 
amount of elementary groundwork 
which must first be covered. This in- 
cludes learning the names and uses of 
household utensils, and the methods of 
cleaning them. How to fill a kettle 
without splashing, the correct lighting 
and regulation of gas jets, and the art 
of carrying pans filled with food, are 


hor of Meals in a Minute 


other preliminary lessons. 

Once these are mastered, cooking 
proper begins. First, there is the 
preparation of potatoes and other vege 
tables, especially greens. The correct 
way of cooking them in little water, 
and for the exact time necessary to pre- 
serve the vitamin content,-is the usual 
introduction, followed by methods of 
mashing potatoes or making potato and 
other vegetable purees. 

These early lessons include simple 
teaching on food values and the general 
principles of nutrition. The idea of 
balanced meals is instilled from the be 
ginning by the classification of main 
foods into three classes: 

Building (meat, fish, eggs, cheese) 

Energizing (milk, sugar, tats and 

starches) 

Protective (milk, cheese, fats, green 

vegetables, fresh fruit) 

Emphasis having been laid on the 
correct cooking of vegetables, these are 
now combined with other foods into 
simple dishes, such as shepherd’s pie 
(cooked meat, cooked, chopped vege 
tables and brown sauce in a pie-dish, 
covered with mashed potatoes and 








browned under the grill); cheese and 
potato pie (mashed potato and grated 
cheese beaten together with milk and 
grilled); and stuffed, baked potatoes 
(potatoes baked in their jackets, 
scooped out, mixed with minced left- 
over meat or grated cheese, the mix- 
ture replaced and reheated). Milk 
puddings come next, the small-grain 
cereals being used. Ground rice, fine 
semolina or sago, is baked or made 
into moulds. 

Elementary “invalid cookery” is in- 
cluded in the first year’s training. This 
is not remedial dietary. The idea is 
to teach the need of preparing light 
food for an invalid and convalescent. 
As the simple dishes already taught 
are mainly of such a nature, this spe- 
cial application is given tc them. 
Steamed or boiled fish served with a 
white sauce, baked white fish, dried- 
egg custards and milk puddings are 
typical dishes. Instruction is also given 
in the neat laying of a tray and the 
dainty serving of meals. 

The second year’s course goes more 
fully into the science of cookery and 
nutritional values. ‘The Ministry or 
l’ood has supplied to the schools a great 
many leaflets, recipes and nutrition 
charts, and has suggested methods ot 
using the war substitute foods such as 
dried eggs, salted cod, household milk 
(powdered) in new dishes. An aus- 
terity trend, therefore, is strongly 
marked in what the girls learn about 
meals and, because of this, some inno- 
vations in feeding forced upon Britain 
by necessity may well be carried by 
this generation of girls far into the 
postwar world. 

Methods of “using up” leftover food, 
for example, are given close study. A 
bottle of fruit, preserved by steriliza- 
tion at school during the summer, will 
be used to make a fruit pie. The juice 
which remains will be mixed with sago, 
cooked until it is thick and poured into 
a mould. Part of a baked tapioca pud- 
ding left till cold will be skimmed of 


its “skin,” mixed with dried egg and 


The housecraft centre pictured on 
these pages is in a London County 
Council free-school where classes aver- 
age twenty girls between the ages of 
eleven and fourteen. In the main class- 
room girls do both cookery and laun- 
dry work to give them the idea that 
housekeeping is an integral “‘job,” not 
a series of separate activities, and to 
keep all equipment in active use 
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milk, and reheated. Cold potatoes will 
be diced and used for salads or mixed 
with a small amount of chopped bacon 
and placed on pastry rounds, which are 
then closed to form a “pasty.” 

Potatoes—Britain’s food prop in this 
war—play an important part in most 
school recipes. They are added to the 
meat filling of a Cornish Pasty 
(grated potato, minced meat, chopped 
leek, baked in a pastry case) and to 
meat rissoles. They even appear in 
sweet dishes, such as Jam Buns (flour, 
fat, dried egg, sugar and potato mixed 
with water, and formed into cakes 
with jam inserted into a hole made on 
top). 

Picnic Eggs represent one of the 
many ways the girls are taught to serve 
dried eggs. The reconstituted egg mix- 
ture is poured into egg-cups which are 
placed in a saucepan of boiling water, 
and cooked until set. Then the “egg” 
is rolled in a mixture of chopped bacon, 
mashed potato, onion and herbs, cov- 
ered with pastry, baked and served 
cold with salad. 

Later, the girls are taught to apply 
these dishes in planning midday meals. 
Shopping lists are prepared and the 
girls themselves make the purchases 
from butcher, fishmonger and green- 
grocer. Usualiy the meals consist of 
two courses, though the preparation of 
soups is also taught, particularly dur- 
ing the winter months. A typical school- 
planned meal consists of Lancashire 
Hot-Pot (with vegetables), steamed 


chocolate pudding and sauce, or ris- 
soles, potatoes and greens, apple dump- 
ling and sauce. 

The food is brought back to school, 
cooked and served by the pupils re- 
sponsible on that day, and eaten by 
them and the rest of their group. After 
dinner, the girls discuss the meal from 
all angles—choice, combination of 
dishes, cooking skill and neatness of 
serving. The vegetables in the hot-pot 
may not be sliced thinly enough, the 
rissoles insufficiently seasoned or the 
sweet sauce lumpy. This discussion 
and criticism from fellow-scholars has 
proved to be a good incentive to 
thought and care in building up imagi- 
native and nourishing meals. 

A further development of the practi- 
cal side of cooking combined with 
These 
are easily prepared but sustaining meals 


housekeeping is ‘‘snack-meals.” 
ping 


intended for days when housework is 
heavy. The intelligent use of canned 
foods is taught. Lend-lease meat 
served with cabbage or water cress 
salad; scrambled dried egg and pars- 
ley; or cheese and potato pie, with an 
“easy” pudding of rice or semolina to 
follow are typical examples. 

During the third year, more ambi- 
tious planning of large family meals is 
undertaken, including those needing 
more skilled preparation. Household 
budgeting takes an important place, and 
attention is given to planning economi- 
cal meals of a satisfying kind. The 
different cuts of meat, already made 
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familiar by personal shopping, and va- 
rieties of fish, are considered in rela- 
tion to price and nutritive value. Com- 
plete meals are chosen and cooked for 
a family of six people. 

Here is a menu which might be pre- 
pared by the third-year students: 
Cheese and lentil cutlets, spreuts and 
potatoes, wartime steamed pudding, 
cocoa sauce. 

The lentils are cooked, and grated 
cheese added. Mashed potatoes are 
worked in until the mixture is stiff 
and can be made into cutlet shapes. 
These are coated with breadcrumbs 
and fried or baked. A teacup each of 
grated carrot and potato head the list 
of the pudding ingredients. These are 
mixed with flour, baking powder, sugar, 
spice and salt, and steamed for two 
hours, served with a sauce oz house- 
hold milk, flour, sugar and cocoa. 

Recipe books are used. ‘The girls 
are encouraged to make up books of 
their own, compiling them from recipes 
they find in magazines and newspapers. 
Fuel economy, cleaning of all appara- 
tus and cooking stoves, and the plan- 
ning of a morning timetable for the 
cook-housewife are also very important 
subjects of study. 

I have spoken of schoolgirls, and the 
Housecraft course is obviously prin 
cipally for them. In some cases, how- 
ever, especially when there is a House- 
craft Centre attached to a group of 
schools for boys and girls, the boys 
take part of the course. Since the war, 
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Each housecraft section in the free State Schools has a unit flat in which 
the girls work as though in their own homes. The flat is comprised of 


bedroom, bathroom, kitchen, 


sittingroom and diningroom, A_ serving 


table is usually used as shown above, Girls may work in units of four, 


preparing, serving and eating planned family-type meals of wartime foods 


Mlustrations courtesy British Information Services 


Kitchens in the housecraft unit 
contain sink, stove and table, A 
hatch between kitchen and din- 
ingroom, as shown below, saves 
lime and steps in food service. 
The girls are encouraged to 
make their own recipe books. 
Boys may take part of course 


the lack of timber has made woodwork 


classes impossible, and many boys have 
learned to cook instead. They are vers 
keen, and make good cooks apparently, 
the one criticism being that the neces 
sary Clearing up after the work is done 
is “not entirely satisfactory.” 

The Housecraft course is ended at 
the age of fourteen, the present school- 
leaving age. If parents so wish, chil 
dren may now continue to attend State 
schools until they are sixteen; or they 
may take a scholarship and continue 
their education in a Secondary school. 
In both these schools, cookery and 
Housecraft are continued further along 
similar lines. 

The record of wartime cookery 
teaching in Britain’s schools may sound 
sombre in the United States, where 
the same acute food problems are not 
encountered. The present dullness of 
dishes and menus now studied by 
schoolgirls is not, however, looked 
upon in Britain as disadvantageous. It 
is realized that food supplies cannot 
and, moreover, should not return to 
normal until the peoples of occupied 
Europe have regained a proper dietary. 
When that time comes the girls who 
have learned to make a lot from a 
little, will be well equipped to make 


the most of a lot. 
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Captain Alice Wigmore of the Hingham High Nutrition Corps has an able staff of officers and 
an enthusiastic student body working for better eating habits in both the school and the community 


By Anna Billa 
Hingham High School 
Hingham, Massachusetts 


WAS quite unhappy when the 
FDA’s 


cepted for our school lunch- 


assistance was ac- 


room last year because I felt we did 
not need Federal financial aid but 
rather more local nutrition education. 
Members of our home economics 
classes were already nutrition-conscious. 
The real need now was to bring the 
latest nutrition information to the ac 
tive attention of the entire student 
body. 


Our in- 


spiration came from a letter to one of 


How could this be done? 


the senior students in foods by a Royal 
Air Force sergeant doing important 
He wrote 
that he considered “the study of nutri- 


food research in Canada. 


tion and its application just as im- 
portant in winning the war as the 
building of tanks, planes and guns.” 

Why not form 
a Nutrition Corps for the purpose of 
spreading nutrition news throughout 
the school, improving eating habits and 
All but one 


There was our cue. 


decreasing food waste? 
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member of the nutrition class enlisted 
the very next day by signing this typed 


form: 





I 





do hereby enlist in 
the Hingham High School 


NUTRITION CORPS 


I promise to practice 
the rules of good nutri- 
tion and work forits 
success through June 
1944, 


Signed 
Date 

















Four girls who had been doing out- 
standing work in nutrition were com- 
missioned: one, a Captain; three, Lieu- 
tenants. The rest started as buck pri- 
vates, but were given armbands with 
chevrons as soon as they proved their 
worth to the Corps. 

The Hingham High School Nutri- 
tion Corps was then organized into the 
following companies: 

Co. A (Administration), types, files 
and keeps records; sends for plays, pos- 
ters and 


pamphlets; arranges for 





movies and keeps the Captain’s files in 
order. 

Co. B keeps the school and local 
newspapers informed of the Corps’ ac- 
tivities. 

Co. C takes care of assemblies and 
home room publicity. 

Co. D copies and originates ideas for 
posters, makes them, keeps them in 
order and in circulation. 

Co. E plans the lunchroom menus, 
executes special menu board decorations 
for holidays, tries to cut food waste by 
use of posters and by speaking to 
offenders, and helps students to choose 
a well balanced lunch by similar 
methods. 

Co. F makes arm bands of white 
Indian head with blue chevrons and a 
red N on each. 

Our first public appearance was at an 
assembly program when we announced 
the purpose and plans of the Corps, 
showed a film on food waste, “This, 
Too, Is Sabotage,” and distributed col- 
ored folders on the Basic Seven Foods 
for the students to take home. Later 
on we presented a play written by Co. 
C called “Room for Improvement” 
which stressed lunchroom etiquette and 
proper food selection. 

Companies A and E, working on a 
poster campaign, hung huge posters on 
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the Basic Seven in each home room tor 
the first week. Posters were then 
changed about every eight days. Typi- 
cal ones included lists of ways to save 
tood in home and lunchroom, and 
amusing cartoons built around Popeye 
and Pinocchio. One which made a hit 
was a copy of Popeye looking at a bill- 
board which read “For Victory, eat 
vellow and green vegetables.” Popeye 
is saying “Blow me down, and I’ve 
been confining myself to spinach.” A 
poster of Pinocchio shouted in bright 
colors “Don’t Be a Woodenhead. Fat 
a well balanced meal.” 

Other publicity included a weekly 
showing of good films to nutrition 
classes and anyone in study halls who 
cared to see them—films such as 
“Secret Weapon,” “Meat and Ro- 
mance,” “Citrus on Parade,” “The V- 
Men.” Corps members wearing arm 
bands observed and commented on food 
combinations chosen by students at the 
lunch counter and also those brought 
trom home. Colorful pamphlets and 4 
Plan for the Day’s Choice of Food, 
published by General Foods, were dis- 
tributed to students. After two weeks 
of campaigning, tags, made by Co. C. 
were given to those who were eating 
well balanced lunches regularly. 

Corps members wrote to brothers 
and friends in the Services here and 
overseas, told them of our project and 
asked questions about their food. Many 


answers gave us material for posters 
such as this one about Lt. Quinn. 





7 
jucky- 


’ ? 
Lt. Quinn and his 


men had no bread 


for 3 months! 











Copies of this poster were placed at 
receptacles to discourage food waste. 

Parts of letters dealing with food 
were photographed and enlarged by the 
Camera Club and used as_ posters. 
These also made us realize the im- 
portance of food as a factor in winning 
the war. 

In May we concentrated our efforts 
on a Good Breakfast Campaign. Mem- 
bers of the Corps gave a two-minute 
pep talk in each home room on what 
constitutes a good breakfast and why 
everyone needs it. A count was then 
taken to determine the number of stu- 
dents who came to school without 
breakfast. 

One day a letter came to our atten- 
with a cancellation mark which read: 


Eat a Better Breakfast— 
Do a Better Job 


Pfes. Fickett and Cronin examine scrapbook of campaign write-ups, letters 
from servicemen, newspaper clippings and other Nutrition Corps news 
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We had a rubber stamp made like it 
and we used it on corrected papers be- 
fore returning them to pupils, on daily 
notices and on incoming mail. Our 
next count showed that the member- 
ship in the “No Breakfast Club” had 
dwindled. 

In all our activities the Camera, 
Poster, Press and Projectionists Clubs 
rendered valuable assistance with their 
time and talents. Faculty members 
aided by their approval and even en- 
thusiasm. Students were interested. 

In June we cleaned up the bulletin 
boards and wrote “thank you notes” 
to all our helpers here and abroad. 
To date, we have no plans for Sep- 
tember—but you can never tell what 


we might “cook up.” 


Nutrition Corps cashier checks trays 








W, ha tf 5 C. cookin IN THE SCHOOL LUNCH? 


HAT has been happening to the 
National program? 

The school lunch program is im for an- 
other year. With a vote of 113 to 23, the 
Ilouse of Representatives approved the 
continuation of this program, which had 
already been passed by the Senate, for a 
two-year period. Action by the House 
reversed its position on H. R. 4278, a bill 
it disapproved March 7, 1944, by 136 
to 54 votes. 

The significance of this program is 
illustrated by the fact that last spring 
60,000 schools, about one-fourth of our 
public and private elementary and high 
schools, served lunches of some kind to 
8,000,000 children or about one-third of 
the school population. 

Approximately 30,000 or half of these 
schools participated in the 1943-44 Fed- 
eral program, which cost approximately 
$129,000,000; the government supplying 
$43,297,840 of this amount and the rest 
being paid by the States, local school 
authorities, Parent Teacher Associations, 
Kiwanis Clubs and other civic organiza- 
tions. 

According to Congressman Flannagan 
of Virginia, Chairman of the House 
Agricultural Committee, the actual cost 
of lunches served under the Federal pro- 
gram ranges from 18 to 24 cents; of 
milk, from 3 to 4 cents. But both the 
lunches and the milk are sold to children 
at a price that is under cost, ranging 
from 10 to 15 cents for lunches and from 
1 to 1% cents for milk. “Eighty-four 
percent of the children, or around 3,750,- 
000, pay the prevailing price; 4 percent, 


or around 175,000, pay less than the pre- . 


vailing price; and 12 percent, or around 
500,000, are being served free. 

In 1943-44, twenty-six states signed 
contracts with the Federal Distribution 
Association of the War Food Adminis- 
tration and participated, in varying de- 
grees, in the program. In other states, 
individual schools or school systems also 
signed up. 

The appropriation of $50,000,000 for 
the current school year will be adminis- 
tered by the War Food Administration in 
very much the same way as last year. It 
provides that for every dollar spent by 
the Federal Government, a_ matching 
dollar be spent within the state on the 
program. These matching funds may 
include the value of local food stuffs, 
labor and individual donations. 

Application for school lunch financial 
aid from the WFA must be made on an 
application form obtainable on request 
from the Office of Distribution, War Food 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from one of the regional offices. 

Just off the press is folder NFC 9, 
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Lunch at School, which gives full de- 
tails of the program. Obtain from War 
Food Administration, U. S. Department 


of Agriculture. 


Mothers Volunteer for Service 


Mothers in Dutchtown, Louisiana, are 
earning their bars for school lunch ser- 
vice in a co-operative program originally 
planned by a committee of twelve moth- 
ers, the school principal and the home 
economics teacher. 

This plan involves a group of volun- 
teer workers who each report on five 
days during the school year for school 
lunch service. These mothers spend the 
entire day at school. They serve the 
school lunch, visit classrooms, discuss 
common problems with teachers and, in 
addition, learn more about nutrition and 
correct methods for preparing and sery- 
ing foods. 

A core committee of five mothers, one 
of whom has complete charge of plan- 
ning the program, is paid for its serv- 
ices. A master list of 150 volunteer 
mothers is kept on file, and each mother 
is notified by the principal of the date 
she is to report for school lunch service. 
So successful has this program become 
that the original list of 150 volunteers 
has expanded so that it includes many 
mothers whose children are no longer 
in school but who wish to share in the 
work of providing the school lunch, 





Conference for Cooks 


School lunch copks in Indiana received 
special training last year at county-wide 
conferences organized through the State 
Department of Education and its district 
supervisors of home economics. These 
conferences grew out of two State meet- 
ings held the year before for the purpose 
of training homemaking teachers to serve 
as county consultants on school lunch and 
food conservation programs. 

The home economics teacher as well as 
the school lunch cook attended these 1943- 
44 conferences designed “to help cooks 
better understand the value of school 
lunches and their function in the total 
school program as well as their own 
responsibility in the success of the school 
lunch program” and “to encourage closer 
co-operation between school lunch cooks 
and homemaking teachers.” 


Straws for Milk 


In these days of time and labor short- 
ages, many school lunchroom managers 
are encouraging the use of straws in 
drinking milk. The insertion of a straw 
through the bottle cap helps prevent con- 
tamination of the milk, and saves the 
washing of drinking glasses. It also ap- 
pears that drinking milk through a straw 
appeals more to youngsters and thus in- 
creases the sale of this nutritious food. 


Mysterious Cheese 
CusroMER: Remember that cheese you 
sold me yesterday? 
Grocer: Yes, madam. 
CusToMER: Did you say it was im- 
ported or deported from Switzerland? 


Sandwiches for school lunches, fall picnics or train trips are really some- 
thing these days, The three pictured above are, in the usual order: First— 
baked beans, shredded cabbage, sliced frankfurts and onion rings; second 
—chopped left-over meat, chopped celery, piccalilly and salad dressing; 
third—thin slices of salami, grated carrots, mayonnaise, chopped sweet 
pickle and lettuce. Any of these make a satisfying and nutritious meal 
when accompanied by a bottle of milk and a sweet, Packaged in waxed 
sandwich bags, they keep well, Paper cups in the background are used for 


extra pickle or olive tidbits 
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ie a careful study made before the advent of 
enriched bread and flour*, it was found that 
the average American diet provided only 0.8 mg. 
Vitamin B, daily. The Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council has set the daily 
requirement of thiamin at 1.8 mg. for a moderately 
active man. 


When enriched white bread was used, the thiamin 
intake became almost double and approached the 
satisfactory level. 


This indicates clearly that enriched white bread, 


Zz al ALIS 








made to modern standards, does more than provide 
a very excellent source of food-energy. It supplies 
vitamin and mineral factors — thiamin, riboflavin, 
niacin and iron—as well. 


Thus bread has become a protective food. 
Bread is inexpensive. It is tasty. It is easily digested. 
And people like it. 


All this makes it a welcome and important part of 
people’s diets. It makes it a valuable food you can 
use in planning balanced, nutritious meals. 


*Lane, Johnson, Williams, J. Nutrition 23: 613: 1942 
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Most Good Bread Is Made With 


FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


I wish I could sit down with every teacher and 
housewife and go over our new Fall Sealtest Food 
Adviser. It’s one of the finest issues we’ve ever pub- 
lished. And, so timely, as you'll see from the four 
articles described briefly below. You'll want to read 
the complete articles, I know ... and you'll want to 
have the other nutritional aids and original recipes 
and menus, so be sure to write me for your free copy. 


— Mary Preston 
Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen 








What tle pack in those 
SCHOOL LUNCH BOXES aé a CHURCH or CLUB SUPPER 


Proper eating is as impor- Hlave you ever been hye’ boy Oo? 
tant a daily lesson as any- faced with this problem? F age) 







thing else children learn in Here’s real help on what and rl 
school. One practical way to how much to order with om 
teach them is to let them suggestions for meats, vege- 

help prepare their own school tables, desserts, sandwiches, 

lunches. Specimen menus for beverages and other items. _| 

the lunch box are included Prepared in chart form for | 

in this timely article. convenient reference. 








How to best ude VICTORY GARDEN | yoy i+ ore “THE ASHES OF MILK’? 
PRODUCTS you canned this summer 














Cooler weather gives a The “ashes of milk” are 
new zip to family appetites. its mineral constituents, i.e., 
Here’s how to make each calcium, phosphorus and other 
day’s menu satisfying, nour- minerals. A noted professor 
ishing and eye-appealing. explains the importance of 
Complete with a number of the “ashes of milk” to the 
tempting new menus which human body. Don’t miss 
draw upon foods from this instructive and enter- 
your own Victory Garden. taining article. 


























—>=_—— 


ASK FOR YOUR Gree COPY 
OF THE NEW SEALTEST FOOD ADVISER 


To get your free copy of the Fall Sealtest Food 





Adviser, just clip Coupon No. 59 in Coupon Book, 


and mail it to Mary Preston, Sealtest Laboratory Sealtest, Inc. and the Sealtest Kitchen are divisions of 
Kitchen, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. N. Y. National Dairy Products Corporation 


DON’T MISS JOAN DAVIS IN THE SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE PROGRAM, WITH JACK HALEY, THURSDAY EVENINGS, NBC NETWORK 
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17m ANNUAL LISTING SERVICE 


Educational Material for Home Economists 


% Request material now for fall 
and winter use, Fill in coupons 
later for spring delivery. This 
service not good after May 1, °45. 


% Your Coupon Book, mailed 
under separate cover, may be de- 
layed due to wartime conditions, 
Notify us if not received soon. 


¥ This listing service is for sub- 
seribers only. All requests for 
material must be accompanied by 
mtaster coupon in Coupon Book. 

















xx Please Read and Follow Complete Instructions in Coupon Book xkrkxxrex 





Foods and Beverages 
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6. American Institute of Baking. 


1. American Bottlers of Carbonated Foods—Cocktails, Soups, Vegetable 
Beverages, Dishes, Fish, Meat Alternates and a. Enriched Bread—a new handbook 
Facts about Bottled Carbonated Stretchers, Sauces, Fruit Desserts, on the nutritional significance of 
Beverages — a packet containing and Sandwiches are covered with enriched bakers’ bread. For pro- 
pamphlets which describe the com- a generous number of recipes for fessional use. Brief history and 
position and value of bottled soft each. Some are no point, some are present status of enrichment, with 
drinks : 7 low point, and all are economical tables for practical dietary calcu- 
What the Medical Profession of points, This is undoubtedly one lations. 
ncaa hae manly a sampanantl a b. Our Daily Bread—a unit of work 
erages; The Story Behind the Bev- most valuable handbooks. for teachers of intermediate grades 
——_ Doctor's Opinion ; The Tells the thrilling story of bread 
Art of Keeping Cool and Com fort- 3. American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. from pre-historic times to its pro- 
able; Food and Nutritional Values a. Dry Milk Solids—Bulletin 904. duction in modern American bak- 
of Bottled Carbonated Beverages; : oi fi : ; ia 
The Story of Carbonated Bever- h. Improving Institutional Diets with eres. 
euee--Composition and Value; De- Milk Solids, Bulletin 503. 
lightful Recipes with Carbonated c. More Appetizing Meals with Dry 7. American Meat Institute. 
Beverages; Soft Drinks Are Part Milk Solids, Bulletin 511. Cooking for Few—large illustrated 
of the American Way of Life. d. Half/Half, Bulletin 905. classroom folder—25 to kit. Help- 
ful answers to meat problems of 
2. American Can Company 4. American Fruit Growers Inc.: smaller wartime families. Meats 
a. 3rd Revised Edition—Help Make Blue Goose Buying Guide. suitable for few, amounts to buy, 
America Strong—again brought up A completely revised, 48-page edi- Pee ttgine a on ee 
to the minute and in line with the tion of a booklet whose previous ey Soe EA: Fe 
most recent attitude towards nutri- issues have been acclaimed by — Mol Cumapen 
: : . , : Home Economics teachers for the x. American molasses (0 or? 
tion. Contains Government’s Basic ; ~ = Grandma's Old Fashioned 
7 Chart, information on menu past 11 years. It contains over 125 Unsulphured Molasses. 
; ; ; : illustrations in full color and a F : 
planning, and many new teaching . en P ; Grandma’s Kitchen offers to home 
helps. detailed explanation of the proper riche einai 
bh. Warti Editi eae course to follow in selecting good ee ee ee ee 
A artime edition — Canned Food atthe fies fruits . bl material on Molasses and Other 
Handbook—answers every conceiv- anny ON sney see veges. Sweeteners, Desserts and Vegetable 
bl ° I Also contains additional informa- . , snags ; age 
save question spout cans and: coymmed tion on vitamins, nutrition and proteins. Complete Menu - Craft 
foods anyone might ask. Written siete ih sensi ccd Sits lesson plans include: 
in simple layman language. Author- ik, ’ axe ping : 1. Sugar, Molasses and Other Sweet- 
itative bibliography for those who fruits and vegetables in the home. 
1 Read ae ise Single copies free to teachers only. eral ends 
want to go deeper. Ready index 2. Desserts, an Essential Part of the 
as of March 12, 1943, on foods Menu. 
available to civilians in limited and 5. American Honey Institute. 3. Vegetable Proteins for Thrifty 
unlimited quantities; also pro- a. Old Favorite Honey Recipes Meals. 
hibited and Government-allocated (revised and enlarged) 10c. 4. A “Four-Way” Menu Selector. 
foods. b. Booklet on the nutritional value 5. Grandma’s 101 Molasses Recipes 


<; 


Wartime Recipes from Canned 
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of honey. Gratis. 


(Continued on next page) 








Sugar, Molasses and Other Sweet- 
eners lists the typical sweeteners, 
gives their background and his- 
torical data and analyzes their 
nutritional value and taste appeal. 
All-American Desserts makes a 
brand-new approach to the dessert 
problem and gives suggestions for 
getting the basic seven foods into 
the menu by way of taste-tempting 
desserts. 

In Vegetable Protems for Thrifty 
Meals, the story of protein is 
briefed and a chart on legume 
cookery offers practical pointers. 
The “Four-Way’ Menu Selector 
carries 7 complete menus which 
may be varied four ways and con- 
tains recipes for headline dishes 
featured in each menu; a practical 
and compact cookbook-to-hang-on- 
the-wall. 

Grandma’s new Recipe Book con- 
tains 101 tested recipes and gives 
helpful hints for successful cake- 
baking, as well as other valuable 
information. 

All of the above educational 
terial is available FREE to home 
economics teachers. 


ma- 


Armour and Company. 


a. 69 Ration Recipes for Meat—32- 


ie) 


10. 


ii. 


® 


page 6” x 8%" booklet, illustrated. 
Includes buying and preparation ot 
low point cuts, information on fat 
conservation. Specify quantity. 
Beef Chart—large wall chart illus- 
trating cuts of beef. Single copy 
only. 


. Lamb Chart—similar to beef chart. 


Single copy only. 


Atlantis Sales Corporation: 
Colman’s Mustard Division. 

New Recipes with Col- 
man’s Mustard—recipe book. Each 
illustrated and printed in 
card form for filing. 


Twelve 
recipe 
Cardboard file box with index. 15c. 


Beech-Nut Packing Company. 

Is There a Baby in Your House— 
illustrated, 12-page color 
booklet—appealing baby pictures 
and helpful hints regarding the use 
company’s strained and 
chopped foods in the infant’s diet. 
Available of Chicago 
and in Atlantic 
coast. 


new, 


of this 
only east 
states along the 


The Best Foods, Incorporated. 
This Is Margarine—a new and re- 
vised booklet about margarine ard 
the wartime nutrition program, its 
history, uses and 
place in the dietary, and what pro- 
fessional people think of modern 
margarine, 


manufacture, 


b. The Best Foods Menu Planner 


12 


13 


14, 


a 12-page, colorfully illustrated 
magazine-sized folder, filled with 
new and unusual menus, all 
kitchen-tested and specifically de- 
signed to ease the tasks of war- 
time homemakers. The pamphlet 
stresses good nutrition and tells 
how to prepare well-rounded meals 
with a minimum of fuss. 


Joseph Burnett Company, 


Flavor and Spice—the romantic 
story of flavor extracts reprinted 
from a magazine article. Informa- 
tive and brief. Suggestions for- 
enhancing every-day dishes with 
tempting flavors. Ideal for class- 
room use. Free upon request. 


California Fruit Growers Ex- 


change. 

Feeding the Child for Health—40- 
page booklet gives a simple outline 
of essential foods, together with 
workable feeding schedules, diet 
and meal plans for the mother and 
child at all ages. Other features 
include: charts which graphically 
present the points that indicate a 
normal body, a diagram of growth, 
charts showing when teeth appear, 
table of food requirements for 
mother and child, recipes children 
like. A reference copy is offered 
to teachers and those engaged in 
child health work. Booklet is not 
distributed in quantity to classes. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 

New Idea Booklet—Party Time 
Recipes and New Uses for Spark- 
ling Canada Dry Water (Club 
Soda)—games, stunts, recipes for 
planning parties, for both children 
and grown-ups. Contains many 
delicious and invigorating ginger 
ale recipes; also recipes for re- 
freshing, easy-to-make home-made 
drinks utilizing fresh or canned 
fruits and juices mixed with spark- 





ling water (club soda). 


Carnation Company. 


a. Carnation Cook Book—96 pages, 


beautifully illustrated with natural 
color photographs. Contains un- 
usual menus, diet sug- 
gestions, etc. Price 15c postpaid. 


recipes, 


. Clever Ways with Carnation for 


the Duration—an attractive 16-page 
booklet containing timely food- 
stretching, milk-rich recipes created 
by nine of the country’s outstand- 
ing home economists. 

Your Contented Baby—a 40-page 
booklet explaining the advantages 
of irradiated evaporated milk in 
infant feeding. Presents helpful, 
authoritative suggestions on baby 


16. 


a. 


~ 
ar 


17 


, Less 


. 25 Students’ 


. Good Things to Eat. 


care and training tor mothers. 


. Growing Up with Milk—a 48-page 


illustrated booklet containing milk- 
rich recipes and daily menus for all 
ages from one year up. 

Meat Dishes for Victory 
Meals—a timely leaflet offering 
tested recipes for Meat Extenders, 
Good Protein Dishes without Meat, 
Delicious Dishes with Unrationed 
Meats, Poultry and Fish. 


Cereal Institute, Inc. 

A Teacher’s Comprehensive Break- 
fast “Source-Book”—a compen- 
dium on breakfast. This 48-page, 
2-color, 8”x11"” book covers 20 
different subjects and includes 38 
illustrations and photographs. It 
presents the heritage of the mod- 
ern breakfast and its current nutri- 
tional importance. Also included 
are complete chapters covering 
many new ideas for menus, recipes 
and the planning of “Good Break- 
fasts.” It is a helpful guide in 
the teaching of an important sub- 
ject. 

Breakfast is the one meal so fre- 
quently neglected that its import- 
ance is being stressed by all nutri- 
tionists and home economics lead- 
ers. Written especially for teach- 
ers, this book is refreshingly novel 
yet answers many questions you 
and your students will ask. 


. Two Teaching Outlines—one is on 


the Breakfast Unit and the cther 
on Foods on the Meal Planning 
Basis. Both include classroom les- 
sons, suggested class and home ac- 
tivities, references and student ob- 
jectives. 


. A Basic Breakfast Pattern Wall 


“Good 
the food 


Panel — illustrating the 
Breakfast” in terms of 
groups it should contain. 
Notebook Folders 
answering the important questions : 
Why Eat Breakfast? How Much 
Breakfast? What Is a Good 
Breakfast? ‘These illustrated fold- 
ers also. include time - planned 
breakfast menus and _ preparation 
schedules and a work sheet en- 
abling the students to plan or re- 
cord their breakfasts. 


Church & Dwight Co., Inc.: 

Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow 

Brand Baking Soda. 

16 pages of 

tested recipes, color illustrations 

and additional baking soda uses. 

Specify quantity desired. 

A series of educational publications 

on the use of baking soda: 

1. How to Bake with Baking Soda 
and Lemon Juice. 

2. How to Bake with Baking Soda 


and Orange Juice. 
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19. 


6 
> 


— 


20. 


~ 


21. 


a. Feeding the 


. Meat 


a. Magic with 


3. How to Bake with Baking Soda 
and Chocolate or Cocoa. 

. With Baking Soda It’s Easy. 

5. How to Bake—Soda Biscuits. 

Specify quantity desired. 


+ 


Successful Baking—a handsome 38- 


page book, with full-page color 
illustrations, containing a fine col- 
lection of baking soda recipes and 
household uses. Specify quantity 
desired. 

Offer good in the U.S.A. only. 


Harold H., Clapp, Inc. : 

Baby Food. 

Baby—Teachers’ 
Handbook, 20-page handbook giv- 
ing feeding information, teaching 
suggestions, questions and answers. 
One copy free. 


. Feeding the Baby—student leaflet, 


available for class distribution. 


Specify quantity desired. 


:. Basic Diet Chart—applies to infant 


feeding the “Basic 7” principles of 
good nutrition. Particularly de- 
signed to assist in planning babies’ 
diets when variety is limited. 
Available for class distribution. 
Specify quantity desired. 


Continental Baking Co., Inc, 


a. Bread Notes —teaching material, 


includes up-to-date information on 
bread, also 
available to classes. 
ply—one for teacher. 


Limited sup- 


. Better Wartime Meals—recipe leaf- 


let. 


*. New Gravies—New French Toast 


Ideas—recipe leaflet. 


The Cream of Wheat Corp. 


a. New 1944 Vitamin Food Chart— 


lists vitamins according to source, 
classifies each. Copies for class 
work free. 

Extender Recipe Folder 
tested recipes that will make ra- 
tioned meat go further. Free. 


Crescent Manufacturing Co.: 
Crescent Mapleine, imitation 
maple flavoring. 

Mapleine Home Economics Kit— 
for classroom work, one 2-ounce 
bottle for instructor, 25 samples for 
pupils. 25 sets of recipes for 
syrup, desserts, candy, main dishes. 
Free to teachers. 


Cultivated Mushroom Institute of 
America, Inc.: 


Brandywine Mushrooms, Dawn 
Fresh Mushrooms, Jacob Mush- 


rooms, Keystone Mushrooms, 
MGA Mushrooms, Royal Treat 
Mushrooms. 


Mushrooms—booklet 


of tested recipes using canned 
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samples of material ° 


23. 


24 


25 


a. Mexican 


» 


. 


~ 


. For the Calcium You 


. For the Calcium You Need 


. Cellophane envelope of 


mushrooms, with illustrations and 
short history of mushroom culture. 


. Reprint of research findings on the 


nutritive value of cultivated mush- 
rooms. 


. Charts graphically presenting vita 


min content of mushrooms as com- 
pared with other common vege- 
tables. 
Reprint and 
teachers for classroom use. Book- 
lets distributed in quantity to 
classes on request. 


charts available to 


C. E. Dennis: Water Cress. 

For Teachers Only: 

Water Cress Cidture—description 
of scientific water cress culture. 
Vitamin and Mineral Chart—salad 
vegetables. 


>, Quantity Recipes. 


Order Number Needed for Stu 
dents: 


. Water Cress Salad Leaflet. 
. Water Cress Sandwich Leaflet. 


. Water Cress Recipes—Misc. 


Evaporated Milk Association. 
Teaching material on _ nutrition, 
family feeding, child care, food 
preparation. 


a. Planning Lunches for the School 


Child. 

Need 
poster. 

lesson 


leaflet. 


. Feeding a Family at Low Cost. 
2 Ihy Evaporated Milk Makes Good 


Food Better. 


Gebhardt Chili Powder Co. 
Cookery for American 
Homes—over 150 recipes for Mexi- 
can type foods in a_ beautifully 
illustrated book. One copy for 
teachers or cafeteria managers. 
this chili 
powder sent to teachers and cafe- 
teria managers. 


General Mills, Inc. 

A Nutrition Guide 
booklet.) Basic nutrition informa- 
tion in chart form, illustrated in 


- (20-page 


color. 1 copy to each teacher. 

IVar-Time Services for the Home 

Front--a series of bulletins to help 

solve war-time problems. 

(1) WWar-Time Menus for Big 
Affairs. 

(2) Hospitality i Wartime. 

(3) Menus of Home, Low in 
Pouts. 

(4) Timely Yeast Bakings. 

(5) Streamlined Prize Cakes. 


hat Enrichment Means to You 


27. 


© 
~ 


~ 


28 


29. 


30. 


31. 


. Cereal 


t. More than 


. Safety Guide 


a. Story of 


4-page folder showing contribution 
of enrichment to the American 
diet. 1 copy. 

Breakfast Foods—4-page 
folder on importance of cereals. 1 
copy. 


. The Story of Cereal Grains—32 


page booklet. Historical back 
ground of cereal grains and theit 
contribution to the diet. 1 copy. 

Meets the Eye—1lo- 
page booklet. The story of mod- 
ern milling. 1 copy. 


for farm and home. 


Gerber Products Company. 

For classes taking up the study of 
infant care and feeding. 

Teacher’s Manual on Infant Nu 
trition—one copy for teacher. 


. Student Leaflet on Infant Nutri- 


tion—supplied for students. 

Foods for Baby—a booklet for 
mothers. Copies sent for refer 
ence use but not for individual 


students 


. Baby's Book—a manual on infant 


care. Ome free copy sent to 
teacher. 


Glaser, Crandell Co.: 
Derby Sauces. 

A handy booklet containing 70 
recipes and suggestions for adding 
delicious flavor to casseroles, fish, 
meats, sauces, sandwiches, salads 


and gravies. 


Gravymaster Company, Inc. 
“Good Cookery”—By Gravy!—Jot- 
Down booklet with easy rules for 
making good gravy 
dishes, together with blank pages 
for jotting down new recipes, ete. 


gravy and 


Grocery Store Products Sales 
Co., Ine.: : 

Kitchen Bouquet, 

Free offer of a recipe booklet pre 
pared by a noted home economist 


which shows how to add _ rich, 
brown color to gravies, soups, 
stews, casserole dishes—and to 


bring out and magnify true meat 
flavor. Supplies furnished free for 
classroom requirements. Also a 
sample bottle offered absolutely free 


to each teacher. 


H. J. Heinz Company 
Food Preservation—one 
hundred beautifully illus 


trated saga of man’s search for a 


pages, 
perfect method of keeping food 
Scores of fascinating facts are given 
here: why foods spoil, primitive 
methods of preventing spoilage, the 
miracle of modern food process 
ing, pioneer food-folk lore, the 
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heroic research of Nicholas Appert, 
Dr. Harvey Wiley and the Pure 
Food Laws, how fine food products 
are made, what quality means ia 
food. Free. 


. Victory Bulletins—a series ot in- 


lexed, card file folders on current 
cookery. Includes recipes for: 
Meats and Fish, Eggs, Milk and 
Cheese, Fruits and Vegetables, 
Bread and Cereal, Daily Food Re- 
quirement, Raisin Cookery, Honey 
Cookery, Variety Meats, Mustard 
Cookery, Tomato Ketchup Cook- 
ery, Victory Garden Vegetables, 
Rules for Home Canning, Vinegar 
Cookery, Cookies and Candy, 57 
Sauce Cookery, Tomato Soup 
Cookery, One-Burner Cookery, 
Simple Desserts. Free. 


c. 57 Ways to Serve Soups—a series 


32. 


33. 


» 


= 


— 


34. 


of recipes running the gauntlet of 
meal-time courses, These recipes 
stress the versatile characteristic 
of soups, which can be used as 
main courses, appetizers, as sauces 
for meats and vegetables, and even 
as desserts. Free. 


Hershey Chocolate Corporation. 


. Wall Chart—visualizing the choco- 


late and cocoa process. 


. The Story of Chocolate and Co 


coa—illustrated historical booklet. 


. Recipe book, illustrated in colors. 


For home economics teachers. 


Irradiated Evaporated Milk In- 
stitute. 


Teaching material on nutrition, 
health, family feeding, child care, 
and recipes. 


.-Better Teeth—Better Health with 


Milk-Made Foods. 


Using Irradiated Evaporated Milk 
in Our Supper—unit of study. 


>. The Story of Irradiated Evaporated 


Milk. 
[rradiated Evaporated Milk. Poster 


. How to Feed Children in Nursery 


Schools... Merrill-Palmer School 


monograph. 


Kellogg Company. 


Nutritive Value Folder including 
product information about ready- 
to-eat cereals, Breakfast ’Round 
the Clock, and Food for Victory 
Check Sheet—nutrition teaching 
aids; Hot Bread Recipes, Delicious 
Cake Recipes, Cereal Candies, 
Selected Cookie Recipes, Supper 
Dishes—new recipe folders featur- 
ing ready-to-eat cereals. Recipes 
are chosen with special regard to 
hard-to-get foods. Playlet-—The 
Grains are Great Foods. 


35. 
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36. 


. Flavor 


Kraft Cheese Company. 


. The Cheese Cook Book—186 tested 


cheese recipes for main dishes, 
salads, sandwiches, breads, pastries, 
desserts. Price, 25c per copy. 


. Cheese Recipes for Wartime Meals 


—an illustrated booklet. Free. 


-. New Delicacies with Philadelphia 


Brand Cream Cheese—an _illus- 


trated folder. Free. 


. Bright Ideas with Versatile Vel- 


veeta—an illustrated folder. Free. 


. Casserole Cookery with Cheese—an 


illustrated folder of easily prepared 
casserole dishes. Free. 


. Salads and Snacks—an illustrated 


folder. Free. 


Salads, Tessed and Otherwise— 


company’s two 
Free. 


featuring this 
French dressings. 


. Appetite Tempters—an illustrated 


folder of canapés and appetizers 
for all occasions. Free. 


. Parkay Cookie Craft—an illustrated 


folder of new cookie recipes with 
this company’s margarine. Free. 

Touches — an illustrated 
folder of general recipes with this 
company’s Parkay Margarine. Free. 


<. Romance of Cheese—the history of 


cheese is presented briefly. Vari- 
eties of cheese are given, with 
descriptions and manufacturing 
methods. Free. 


. The Cheese Chart—showing the 


basic nutritional values of cheese. 
Free. 


Lea and Perrins, Inc. 

A Guide to Tempting Dishes— 
How to Carve. Attractive illus- 
trated booklet, contains nearly 100 
up-to-the-minute recipes, with 12 
pages of illustrated instructions on 


How to Carve. One booklet to 
each teacher. Unlimited recipe 
folders. 


37. Libby, McNeill & Libby 


a. 


oS 


Cc. 


38. 


- How 


- A Canned Foods 


Common Container Stzes — wall 
poster, 24” x 38”, 2 colors. 

Foods Are Canned—wall 
poster 24” x 36”, 2 colors. 

A Canned Foods Textbook—a 
basic teaching guide, 32 pages. 
8%" x 11"; 3 colors; many illus- 
trations; fully indexed. 
Textbooklet—a 
briefer edition of the text book, 
prepared especially for students. 
30 pages; 4%” x 6%"; 2 colors; 
many illustrations. 


Maltex Company. 

New and Revised Teaching Aids, 
such as Breakfast Charts, Daily 
Diet Records, Wall Posters, Short 
Plays for School Assembly Pro- 


grams, Blotters and Recipe Folders. 
This material available only east 
of Chicago and north of Wash- 
ington, D. C€. 


39. Milk Industry Foundation. 


a 
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42. 


43. 


. Wartime Milk Fats—statisties. 

. Milk Industry News. 

. Milk Industry for Victory. 

. More Milk for Low Income Fami- 
lies. 

. Descriptive bulletin on free films. 
Above material free to teachers. 


Minnesota Valley Canning Com- 


pany: 
Green Giant Brand Peas. 
Niblets Brand Whole 
Corn. 


Kernel 


Mineral and Vitamin Values of 
Green and Yellow Vegetables—full 
color wall chart, for classroom use, 
showing graphically and in figures 
mineral and vitamin values of all 
commonly used fresh and canned 
green and yellow vegetables. All 
values expressed as a percentage of 
the daily requirements of moder- 
ately active man. Single copy free. 


The National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers. 

Suggested for library and teacher 
use: 

. The New Definition and Standard 
of Identity for Oleomargarine- 
the official U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration standard under 
which margarine is manufactured. 

. Composition and Food Value of 
Margarine; 10th edition—tells how 
margarine is made, what it con- 
tains, gives value as a food prod- 
uct. 


*. Serve a Good Lunch—a quantity 


. Practical Recipes 


recipe booklet of value to domestic 
science and home economics teach- 
ers—also to cafeteria and iunch 
room operators. 
Suggested for class room distribu 
tion: 
. Margarine —an American Farm 
Product. 


. The Margarine Color Story. 


National Biscuit Company. 

50 Delicious Desserts; and Crack 
ers and Cookies—New Ways to 
Serve Them. A _ booklet of gala 
pie, cake and ice-box recipes; and 
a leaflet of handy tips en how to 
use crackers and cookies for parties, 
etc. 


National Canners Association. 


. Today's Canned Foods—contains 


information about the canning in- 
dustry and some basic recipes using 
canned foods. 

Using Canned 
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Foods—recipes use the minimum 
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National Federation of Coffee 


Oyster Institute of North 


ex. 
past amount of rationed foods, and Growers of Colombia. America, 
sh - only those canned foods that are a. The Land of Coffee—booklet giv- a. The Story of Oysters—single sheet 
available on the market today. ing the romantic history of coffee résumé of information regarding 
. Quantity Recipes Using Canned and its cultivation in Colombia. the biology, cultivation, regulations 
Foods—recipes prepared to serve Beautifully illustrated. Includes and food values of oysters. Adapt- 
about 50. tempting coffee recipes. ed for classroom use. 
». Iced Coffee and Some Factors Af- ». Fresh Oysters — Contributors to 
National Coffee Dept. of Brazil. fecting Quality—research report. Good Nutrition— guide sheet on 
mi- Brazil coffee booklets, profusely . Acidity of Roasted Coffee—a tech the food values of oysters and the 
illustrated. The story of Brazilian nical study of coffee. part they play in promoting health 
| coffee in words and pictures. Fas- . Coffee Map of the Republic of Co- >. 15 Ways to Serve Fresh Oysters- 
1 cinating historical and _ statistical lombia—26 x 32, full color, with single sheet, new and tested recipes 
; data on Brazil’s most important in- much valuable information. 
m- dustry. . 50. Paper Cup and Container Insti- 
18. National Live Stock and Meat tute, Public Health Com. 

45. National Confectioners Board. a. Single Service News by The Cup 
rel Association Charts—single copy free: Reporter—monthly leaflet on actual 
of Facts About Candy—a_ discussion Meat on the Home Front—(24" x use of sanitary paper drinking cups 
ull of the composition of candy and its 36 ). Set of 15 charts on meat and containers m feeding programs 
nutritional value suitable for group buying, cookery, conservation, with _ schools, hospitals, industry, etc 
a discussion and reference work. lecture. Recipes and sketches of dietitians 
all Contains a table on food value of ». The Functions of Food—-(23" x b Souvenir Booklet of Quantity 
od 25 selected candies and series of 35”). Teaching chart. Recipes a contributed to Single 
Al! quiz questions based on text. Vitamins—Their Functions and service News by leading food — 
of . Candy Eating Chart — a candy Important Sources—(23" x 35”) ice directors in schools, industry 
ies eating schedule for small children. Teaching chart. The Danger Point—full color 
e. Adolescents and adults designed to § Feed Nutrieate—Their Fanctions sound motion picture on sanitation, 

establish candy in the right relation and Important Sources —(23" x loaned free on request. Ask for 
rr of other foods. 35”). Teaching chart. descriptive leaflet. 
Food Charts—Functions, Nutrients, , . 
ad . National Dairy Council. Vitamins—(814" x 11”). Notebook pwede bays 
. New England Set of Food Models insert. Molasses. 
i —set of 10 cardboard cards whicit Vitamins —Common Foods as Modern Recipes for Modern Living 
siclude 119 life-size photographic Sources—(20” x 30”). Teaching a colorful, attractive book fea 
s food models in full color. Models chart in color. turing 116 molasses and cane syrup 
4 o foods geod be used by junior x. Four Corners of a Square Meal— recipes. Not more than 5 copies 
a. and senior high school and college (25” x 38”). Nutrition chart—a to each teacher. 
f po rssapenels ao alacant guide to meal selection. . Something Every Mother Should 
W subject matter. They may also be a : , . : : : 
are ; 300ks—single copy free: Know—a new pamphlet telling of 
. used by students as devices in ; * yee ‘satis aaamaiidle Awa 
. learning and applying information 1. Meat Point Pointers—105 recipes beagle Hcnvie nelbesi orca arb 
dias Seite dad tants te: Me dee for preparing meats under ration- this molasses is rich in iron avail- 
F : : : able for use by the body. Order 
; nomics, science, health and biology ing. 
y : ‘ : a number needed for class. 
" classes. Card size 1444" x22 Variety Meats—({older). Recipes ; ve em ; 
\- with leader’s supplement giving using heart, liver, kidney, sweet- os of Molasses ond —. ee 
h full details of their use. Price: breads, tongue. tripe, brains. Quan- ane 7 senna tties rp et _ 
set of 10 cards with supplement tities free scribing the growing and grinding 
$1.25 ; of Louisiana sugar cane. Order 
Meat Buying Manual — character- number needed for class 
». Food Model Display Piece —a istics of various meat cuts, identi- 
H sturdy, lacquered, dark buff dis- fication, cookery methods and time Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Choc- 
play piece with locked easel back, tables. $5.00 per 100. olates Co., Inc, 
which makes its collapsible. There : aa = : . Teachers’ Manual—history of cocoa 
are slits all the way across the Recipes Using Kitchen Fats sal- and chocolate. 
top for inserting Food Models. It we kitchen fats for use in fry- . Students’ Folder 
is large enough to display one meal ing, shortening and seasoning Chocolate Recipe Booklets—in lim 
, and is light and easy to carry Quantities free. ited quantities 
' around. An excellent tool for pre- Cooking Meat m Quantity—hand- 
sentation of menus or food groups book on practical meat cookery for Pet Milk Company. 
in a talk or lecture—also useful in those who cook meat for quantity Comparative Recipes—contains 
window displays, exhibits cases and service. 15c each or $13.65 per both lecture and laboratory mate 
comenet displays. _ Size: as _ up 100. rial demonstrating the usefulness 
7” at back ; 2” * sromt ; 24 m. Kit on Nutrition for Elementary of Irradiated Evaporated Milk in 
long; 10” wide. Price: $1.50 each. Schools—one free to teachers comparison to ordinary bottled 
. Mealtime Melodies. Ice Cream (1) Reader You and Your Engine milk, cream, butter, and eggs. Es 
Scoops Them All—Fkree. Leaflets (2) Two small food record charts pecially useful in Experimental 
giving pertinent information about tor children. (3) Set of six nutri Cookery classes. Punched for 
dairy products. One copy of each tion posters in color. (4) Folder 814 x 11 notebook. Available in 
included free with every order. Suggestions for Teachers (Continued on next paqe) 
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. Pillsbury’s 


reasonable quantities. 


. Money-Saving Meal Planner—con- 


tains a guide for planning meals, 
sample meal plans, and simple, 
easy-to-use recipes for dishes low 
in cost and high in nutritive value. 
Reproduces the Government chart 
of the Basic Seven food groups, 
and gives classification and sources 
of essential food _ substances. 
Punched for 8% x 11 notebook. 
Available in reasonable quantities. 


>. The Story of Irradiated Pet Milk 


an interesting account of the 
origin and development of Irradi- 
ated Evaporated Milk. A picture 
of a miniature plant shows the 
step-by-step process through which 
milk goes from the time it is re- 
ceived from the farms until the 
cans are labeled and packed in 
cartons for shipping. Each proc- 
essing step is defined and ex- 
plained. Contains, also, compara- 
tive milk curd pictures and photo- 
micrographs of fat globules. Avail- 
able in reasonable quantities. 

Your Baby—an illustrated 64-page 
booklet filled with helpful sugges- 
tions about the care, feeding, and 
training of a baby. ‘ One section is 
devoted to tested recipes for baby’s 
and milk-rich 


first solid » foods 


dishes suitable for children. -\vail- 
able for teachers only. 

Above material limited to residents 
of continental United States. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company: 
Foods Education Department, 

Diamond Anniversary 
Recipe Booklet. In honor of Pills- 
bury’s 75th anniversary, here, care- 
fully selected and placed between 
the covers of a single, beautifully 
illustrated book are the 42 recipes 
that have emerged most triumph- 
antly from Pillsbury’s 75 years of 
service to America’s meal-planners. 
Natural-color 
Limited offer: Teachers 


food photographs 
32 pages. 
only. 

Cookin’ Up Kitchen Dates. Writ- 
ten in story form for teen-agers, 
this fascinating booklet about es- 
sential foods—with sparkling illus- 
wealth of 
authoritative information. Provides 
excellent supplementary wartime 
material with a youthful slant. 
Features recipes for use on kitchen 


trations — contains a 


dates. Free on request in quan- 
tities for use in home economics 
classes. 


». Fightin’ Food Communiqué. Here's 


the news right from the food front 
Reports and 
evaluates food and nutrition news, 
forecasts future developments. Is- 
sued monthly during school year. 


—terse, easy-to-read. 


55. 


. Fightin’ Food. 


Free on request to home economics 
teachers, nutritionists, home dem- 
onstration group leaders, club 
women; available in quantities for 
classes and other study groups. 

A 14-page, prac- 
tical, effective guide to wartime 
meal-planning. Valuable informa- 
tion on vitamins, minerals, and 
their sources, with comprehensive 
charts; recipes for food extenders ; 
aids to planning low-cost, nourish- 
ing, tasty meals; helpful counsel on 
thrifty food buying, patriotic food 
saving, and appetizing food prepa- 
ration. Available in quantities for 
use in home economics classes, 
nutrition classes, study groups. 


Pomona Products Company: 
Sunshine Pimientoes, 

A folder in full color containing 
historical and descriptive story and 
information about pimientoes, to- 
gether with authentic nutritional 
data, suggestions of uses and reci- 
pes. 8%” x 11”, punched to fit 
notebook. Free to teachers but not 
for general distribution. 


Ralston Research Laboratories. 


. New Teaching Kit on Cereals—all 


in full color. Chart 23” x 35” cross- 
section of wheat kernel; chart 
25” x 38” shows how most diets 
can be made adequate with every- 
day foods; illustrated 8-page folder 
on cereal grains for adults; simi- 
lar child folder. 


. Recipes to Serve 50 or 60—on 


4” x 6” cards with menus. 


. Allergy Diets and Recipes—wheat, 


w 
— 


58. 
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. Low-( ‘alorie 


milk and egg-free. 
Diets — 


Includes recipes, menus. 


for men, 


women, 


Reid, Murdoch & Co.: 

Monarch Finer Foods. 

90th Anniversary Edition—Time 
Tells the Story—54 pages, illus- 
trated, describing processing fruits 
and Teachers only. 
Free. 


vegetables, 


St. Paul Book & Stationery Co, 

Food Color Charts—prepared by 
Winnona Cruise of The Stout In- 
stitute, set of 20 heavy cardboard 
Charts, 13” x 11”, in eight colors 
showing calories, protein, calcium, 
iron and vitamin contents of prin- 


Postpaid, $2.00. 


cipal foods. 


. Descriptive folder on above free. 


Sealtest, Inc. 

Sealtest Food Adviser — twelve 
pages of nutritional aids, illustrated 
Contains original recipes 
and menus developed by this Lab- 


in color. 


60 
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oratory. Kitchen and informative 
articles by prominent nutritionists. 
Single copy, free; additional copies 
five cents each. 


The B, E, Shedd Company. 

The Vitamin Wheel—a double ro- 
tating chart, showing on one side in 
graphic form vitamin content, A to 
K, of commonly used foods and 
on the other side the food products 
containing these vitamins. 
Price prepaid, 15c; per dozen, $1.25. 


same 


Standard Brands Incorporated: 
V-8 Vegetable Juice Cocktail, 


a. New Wartime Meal Suggestions— 
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64, 


a. Food News and Views—a monthly 


~» 


>. Recipes for Serving 


Vegetable Juice Cocktail featured 
in recipes for quantity users. V-8Q. 
Free. 

. The Goodness of a Whole Garden 
in Tasty, Easy-to-Make V-8 Reci- 
pes for Home Use. V-8C. Free. 


. Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Ass’n. 
. Digging Up the Facts on Minerals 
gives importance and best sources 
of all minerals required in daily 
diet. 12 pages, with cartoons. 

. In California They Grow TIron!— 
colorful 36-page booklet with pho- 
tographs and diagrams 
growing and processing of raisins. 


10 free. 


showing 


100 
tested quantity recipes on 6” x 8” 
cards for lunchroom, Red Cross 
feeding. Raisin storage rules. 

. Wartime Recipes that Taste Good 
—37 recipes to help you plan meals. 
Copies available free in quantity. 


-twelve 


The Sun-Rayed Company. 

46 Ways To Use Tomato Jutce 
32-page book of tested recipes fea- 
turing tomato juice. Also story of 
how three brothers originated and 
perfected non-separating tomato 
juice of proved vitamin potency; 
two pages of consumer questions 
and answers. 


Swift & Company 


bulletin of timely information on 
available foods, nutrition and _ test 
kitchen 
etc. Mailing limited to professional 


research, menus, recipes, 


persons in food field. Copies not 
available in quantity. 

. Manual on Right Eating 
teacher’s manual that simplifies 
study of good nutrition. Includes 
suggested quiz. Suitable for any 
school age or adult study group. 


24-page 


>. Good Eating in Wartime—a mar 


garine recipe booklet featuring 
main dishes that make the most 
of rationed foods, and contribute 
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to appetizing, satisfying and well- 
balanced meals. Available in quan- 
tity. 


. Hints that War on Waste—an un- 


usual folder that tells the conserva- 
tion story to children with sketches. 
Printed on paper suitable for 
crayon or water color, the cartoons 
provide entertainment as well as 
information. Available in quantity. 
Tea Bureau, Incorporated. 
Testing America’s Tea—how and 
why the Government tests all tea 
entering the U. S. 

The Doctor Looks at Tea 
pilation of various medical opin- 
ions regarding tea. 





a com- 


*. Memorandum on Tea—its history 


and use. 

Requests for above material will 
be filled October 15th. 

Tea — The American Mealtime 
Drink statistics on tea- 
drinking in the U. S., together 





some 
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. A Story of Sugar 


with some facts on “The noblest 
brew ever offered mankind.” Re- 
quests for this booklet will be filled 
on or about the first of the year. 


United States Beet Sugar Ass’n. 
comprehensive 
pictorial story of the growing of 
sugar beets and the manufacture 
of beet sugar. 

The Silver Wedge—62-page pam- 
phlet, giving complete details of the 
production of beet sugar. 

The Sugar Beet—a teaching unit 
giving details of the industry and 
a set of 17 pictures, 9” x 6”, of the 
various phases of the industry. 
Home Canning in Wartime—a 12- 
page booklet dealing with the can- 
ning of fruits and tomatoes, and 
the making of jams and jellies. 


U. S, Vitamin Corporation. 
Vitamin-Mineral Highlights—ana- 
lyzes diet faults, suggests correc- 
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. Chart of Protective 


tion, how to shop and cook tor 
maximum vitamin-mineral values. 
Foods 
pact chart evaluating best 
sources for each important vitamin, 


com- 


food 


Wheat Flour Institute. 

Information on enriched flour and 
illustrated recipes for its use, espe- 
Reference file 


bulletin free to 


cially in breads. 


free and monthly 


teachers. 


Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 

Nutrition Check-Up Chart — vita 
min and nutritive values of average 
servings of 225 common foods on 
large chart with individual diet 
check-up sheets to determine ade 
quacy or deficiencies of food con- 
sumed. Extremely practical. One 
chart with 2 check-up sheets free 
teachers ot 


to Home Economics 


lunch room managers Sets for 


students, only 3c each. 





Clothing, Textiles and Related Subjects 


76. 
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. Advance Fashion Preview. 


. Knitted Fabrics — knitted 


Advance Pattern Company, Inc. 
a selec- 
tion of styles created for the junior 
miss, 





. Advance “Fashion News.” 


American Bemberg Corporation. 
Free Educational Material: 


. Information on Merchandise Made 


of “Bemberg” Rayon—booklet. 
under- 
wear and outerwear constructions 


with illustrations and samples. 


. Cuprammonium Process chart on 


manufacture and use of this rayon. 
Paid Exhibits at 40 cents each, 
both for 75 cents. 

Wall Chart with diagrams, skein 
of yarn and 20 fabric swatches, 
illustrating the manufacture and 
use of this rayon. 

Bottle Exhibit 
the process of making this rayon. 


showing steps in 


The American Crayon Company. 


. Do It Yourself—instructions, ideas 


and designs for attractive hand- 
decorated fabrics, 25c. 

Decorate clothing, furnishings and 
accessories with Prang Textile 
Colors. Easy to do — washable, 
dry-cleanable. 

Complete kit, with booklet, $3.50. 
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. Star 


. Star Pot Holders 


The American Thread Company : 
Manufacturers of “Star” Brand 
Threads, 

Gift Book—Book #31— 
directions for making a large as- 
sortment of crocheted hand bags, 
children’s 


men’s items, 


Fully illustrated. 


slippers, 
items. 
Book #32— 
directions for crocheting over 30 
unusual pot holders and 12 recipes 
to spice your culinary duties, with 
many interesting sketches and illus- 
trations. 


American Viscose Corporation: 
“Crown” Tested Rayon Fabrics. 
The Miracle of Rayon. Part I, The 
Viscose Process—a complete kit 
demonstrating the steps in the man- 
ufacture of viscose rayon yarn. 
Includes removable samples, photo- 
graphs for bulletin board use and 
swatches of viscose rayon fabrics, 
50 cents. 

The Miracle of Rayon. Part II, 
The Acetate Process—Steps in the 
manufacture of acetate rayon yarn. 
Contents similar to Part I, 50 cents. 


Rayon Portfolio. 


erence library of 


A complete ref- 

up-to-date in- 
Printed in 
\vail- 


able free of charge to teachers and 


formation on 
handy, individual leaflets. 


rayon. 


81 


students. Covers the  tollowing 
subjects : 

How Rayon Is Made—simplified 
background material on the manu 
facture of rayon. 
Rayon—guide to 
An explana 


Plan 


How to Buy 
wise fabric selection. 
Tested 


tion of the Crown 


for serviceable fabrics. 


The Care of Rayon —washing 
and ironing tips for various types 
of rayon fabrics. Care of rayon 
hosiery and household articles. 


How to store rayons for summer 
or winter. 
With 


with 


Sewing Rayon—tips on 


dressmaking rayon fabrics. 
How to make rayon curtains and 
draperies. Fabric and pattern sele« 


Mending tricks 


Rayon Quiz—entertaining and in 


tion. 


formative questions on the care 
and buying of rayon 

Aralac, Inc. 

Educational Display for teachers. 


Word and picture story of how this 
fiber is made. Includes 12 fabric 
swatches, sample of fiber, tube of 
casein, 16-page manual and up to 
50 folders for student distribution, 
75c complete. 


Continued on next pag 
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Arlington Mills, 

Naphthalated Wool Worsteds from 
Fleece to Fabric—a new and pro- 
fusely illustrated book on the pro- 
duction of worsted yarns and fab- 
rics. It describes the various steps 
in manufacture from the selection 
of the wool through all processes 
including the naphtha solvent meth- 
od of cleansing the raw wool, to 
the finished yarns and fabrics and 
the types of garments made from 
each. Includes discussions of label- 
ing, identification and the correct 
care of worsted garments. 


Bigelow Weavers, 

Formula for a Beautiful Room— 
in an 8-page color booklet, a lead- 
ing American designer shows you 
how he plans a room, includes 
some basic principles of color and 
fabric selection, helpful hints on 
home decorating. 


Botany Worsted Mills. 

Your Woolens—Thetr Wear and 
Care—36 pages of timely and valu- 
able information. Covers care, 
washing and storage of woolens— 


women’s and_ children’s 


men’s, 
clothing; blankets, rugs, drapes, 
etc. 


. Botany Fabric Primer. 


Brian Fabrics Corporation. 


. 4-color classroom poster illustrat- 


ing five of the most popular ways 
to wear Brico Lifetime square head 
scarfs, modelled by Conover Cover 
Girls. Free. 


. The New-Old Art of Scarfure— 


100 ways to wear and use your 
scarf—8x 11, looseleaf notebook 
sheets giving brief history of the 
kerchief—the scarf as America’s 
universal feminine garment—ten- 
times-ten ways, tricks, stunts with 
scarfs — the place of the scarf 
in wardrobe planning—the scarf 
as a hat—a scarf wardrobe—hair- 
do protection and glamour in the 
rain. Free. 


Bristol-Myers Company: 

Mum Deodorant, 

Help Other Teachers, and Win a 
War Bond: 


. New Daintiness Contest—rules for 


entering now. 

Healthful, But 
chart (unless you have a copy on 
hand). 


. Grooming for the Job—chart. 


Little Things Count — Even in 
Wartime — teacher pamphlet on 
grooming. 


. Student Leaflets —As Others See 
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. Swatch 


You—with Good Grooming Guide 
Sheet. 

Give name, school, address, grade 
and record of girls and boys (sepa- 
rately) in upper classes. 


Bureau of Educational Services. 
Baby Care for Health and Com- 
fort—a series of seven illustrated 
lessons, nine accompanying wall 
charts in color, and five student 
folders on bathing, dressing, sleep, 
feeding, safeguarding health and 
immunization. Sent free of charge 
to home economists. 


The Butterick Company, Inc. 


a. The New Butterick Sewing and 


Dressmaking Book—1944_ revised 
edition with 64 pages of clear text 
and graphic illustrations. 25c per 
copy; 10 or more copies, 19c per 
copy. 


. Butterick Sewright Wall Charts 


set of 28 for classroom use. Illvs- 
trating appropriate styles for vari- 
ous face and figure types and how 
to make pattern alterations.. Eacl: 
set, 50c. Also included: 50 Sew- 
right Booklets and 1 Butterick 
Deltor Blow-Up. Order direct 
through this Listing. 


Cannon Mills, Inc. 


. Sheet Buying and Care—uew sheet 


course, contains wall charts with 
sheet swatches, Teachers’ Manual, 
Students’ Notebook Folder. 


. How to Buy and Care for Terry 


Towels—towel course, includes 3 
Wall Charts with towel swatches, 
Teachers’ Manual, Conservation 
Booklet, available for distribution 
to students. 


. Celanese Corporation of America. 
. Conservation of Fabrics in War- 


time—a booklet on fabric and gar- 
ment care. 


. Service Points on Rayon Hosiery 


of Celanese Yarn — an illustrated 


hosiery care booklet. 


. Instruction Material on Rayon Ho- 


stery of Celanese Yarn 
phlet. 


-a pam- 


. How to Make Beautiful Clothes — 


a booklet on sewing. 


>, Swatch Booklet on Decorative Fab- 


rics. 
Booklet of Dress Fabrics. 
Skeins. 


. Chart, Basic Steps in Spinning Cel- 


anese Yarn—a technical chart. 


i. Chart, Cellulose Acetate Manufac- 


ture—a technical chart. 


. Look for the Tags and Labels 


When You Shop—a booklet on fab- 


ric identification. 
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Chatham Manufacturing Co. 
How to Buy Blankets Intelligently 
with Chatham’s Informative Blan- 
ket Labels—a helpful folder show- 
ing actual labels for instruction in 
the proper buying of consumer 
goods. 


Chicopee Sales Corporation. 


a. Common Sense in Dressing Baby— 


by Louise Zabriskie, R.N. Prae- 
tical, authentic help for choosing 
layette from viewpoint of baby’s 
comfort and time-and-labor-saving 
for mother. Free to teachers. 


. Common Sense in Training Baby 
by Louise Zabriskie, R.N. Concise, 
factual and authoritative. A help- 
ful booklet on every-day problems 
of baby care, training, and foun- 
dation of good habits. Free to 
teachers. 


Clinton Carpet Company: Ozite 
Rug & Carpet Cushion Division. 


a. Sample of Rug Cushion. 


. How to Take Care of Your Rugs 
and Carpets—a booklet giving val- 
uable information on care of rugs, 
including removal of spots and 
stains. 


©. Carpet Cushion from Cow's Hair— 


an interesting description of how 
rug and carpet cushions are made. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


a. A Story of Cotton — illustrated 


booklet tracing each step in the 
manufacturing of cotton cloth. In- 
cludes swatches of typical fabrics 
and cotton statistics. Free to 
teachers. 

. Biography of an Arrow Necktie 
booklet illustrating the making of a 
necktie, with swatches of various 
tie fabrics. Also information on 
how to tie a tie, how to make a 
tie wear longer, and how to select 
shirts and ties to wear together. 
Free to teachers. 


c. Booklet on Clothing Conservation 


95 


ec. 


e 


a. Last’ ot 


-illustrated booklet with instruc- 
tions for washing and _ ironing 
Also contains hints on gen- 
care during war 


shirts. 
wardrobe 
Free. 


eral 
times. 


Cotton Textile Institute and 
National Cotton Council. 
educational exhibits and 
aids. 

. Bibliography of cotton literature. 


-. Descriptive list of finishes. 


. Do You Know—facts about cot- 
tons. 

Cotton Quiz—in cartoon form. 

A Bag of Tricks—clothes from 
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. Dennison-Craft 


. Guide to Gay 


. Flower - Making Guide — 


. Facts 


bags. 


. How to take care of apparel, ac- 


cessories, and home furnishings. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co, 
Guide — instruc- 
tions for a variety of attractive 
articles of crepe paper. Colorfully 
illustrated. Price 5c. 


. Party Table Decorating Guide— 


the charmingly colored pictures in 
this booklet and the simple in- 
structions make you want to have 
a party right away. Price 5c. 
Decorations — the 
colorful illustrations of hall and 
room decorations will be an inspir- 
ation whenever there is decorating 
to be done. Price 5c. 

instruc- 
tions, actual size patterns and beau- 
tifully colored illustrations of five 
popular flowers. Price 5c. 


Diamond Tints & Dyes. 


. Modern Color Magic in Dress and 


Home Decoration — this 32- page 
book on dyeing and tinting is fully 
illustrated in colors. Helpful to 
teachers, students and homemak- 
ers. 7 informative, instructive 
folders: 


. Batik-Dyeing. 


Tie-Dyeing. 

Hooked and Braided Rugs. 

How to Identify Textiles. 

Home Dyeing of Rugs and U phol- 
stery. 

Decorative Painting on Textiles. 


. Basic Design for Arts and Crafts. 


Dritz-Traum Co., Inc. 


. Trontex Mending Tape mends, re- 


inforces torn, worn fabrics; ap- 
plied with hot iron. 10c¢ and 25c 
packages. 


. Ghide-Tex Press Cloth steams, pro- 


tects from scorching, iron shine. 
Dressmaking aid. 2 weights, 40c, 
59c. 


. Free lesson sheets for students, and 


wall charts for classroom use. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Co. (Ine.): 


Rayon Division. 


. Rayon Foday—a 16-page booklet 


answering questions most com- 
monly asked about rayon yarn. 
What You Should Know About 
Rayon Yarn—a 20-page book giv- 
ing basic facts on rayon. 

About Fabrics—a_ 20-page 
booklet describing textiles — their 
yarns, constructions and finishes. 


. How du Pont Rayon Ils Made—a 


3-celor wall chart, size 35” x 23”. 
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105. 


. Information 


. Sales 


. Interesting 


. Floorcoverings of 


Shows steps in manufacturing of 
viscose process rayon yarn. 
Information about Fashion's Favor- 
ite—a motion sound picture on the 
manufacture of rayon yarn. 

about Facts About 
Fabrics—a motion picture in sound 
presenting fundamental information 
about fabrics. 


Durene Association of America, 
Facts about Mercerized Cotton 
Yarns—a 4-page folder, size 8% x 
11, punched for ring binder, illus- 
trated with microscopic photo- 
graphs of fibers. Prepared for 
teacher and student use in Textile, 
Home Economics and Consumer 
classes. Specify quantity desired. 


Earnshaw Knitting Company. 


a. Demonstration Outfits — garments 


necessary for proper dressing of 
babies, or self-help garments for 
the older child, each with helpful 
literature and attractively boxed. 
Each outfit $2.50. 
Training Manual 
garment styles and fabric proper 
ties, for teachers only. Single 
copies, free. 


showing 


>, Baby's Outfit and The Toddler 


books with authentic advice on 
child care problems. Single copies 
free. 


The Esmond Mills, Inc. 

exhibit showing by 
actual raw materials how blankets 
are made. 50c. 


. Good Morning—Or Is It?—blanket 
book. 
. Story of Bunny Esmond—for pri 


mary grades. 


Fashiondol, Distributors for 
Latexture Products, Inc. 


a. Fashiondol—First Aid to the Cloth 


ing Teacher. Brief printed outline 
showing how dress designing and 
dressmaking are being taught suc- 
cessfully in leading schools and 
colleges by means of small manne- 
quins as used by _ Schiaparelli, 
Hawes, ct al 

Illustrated catalog folder—showing 
8 sets of Fashiondols in 1214”, 15” 
and 20” heights at prices from 
$1.39 to $6.95. Limited supply. 


Firth Carpet Company, 


. How to Achieve the Charm of the 


Eighteenth Century in Your Mod- 
ern American Home. 

the Past and 
Present. 


Fruit of the Loom, Inc.: 
Educational Division. 


For 15 years it has been our privi 


106. 


107. 


108. 


. Threads of Fashion 


. Clothing 


. Crochet Kits—25¢ each 


lege to supply practical educa 
tional material covering the manu 
facture and finishing of our cotton 
textile fabrics for the very prac- 
tical readers of PracticAL HoME 
EcoNoMICs. 

The War Emergency has at last 
and temporarily very seriously cur- 
tailed our ability to assist. 

Please advise us of your problems 
and wishes. 

We will still serve as far as our 


ability permits. 


Institute of Carpet Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc, 

How to Take Care of Your Rugs 
and Carpets—a 16-page illustrated 
booklet packed full of valuable and 
timely information. Free to teach 


ers. 


Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd. 
Tebilized is the name 
given to branded fabrics that have 
been treated and tested for crease 


registered 


resistance. 

These fabrics may be linens, ray 
ons, spun rayons, cottons, and mix 
tures in flat goods, also silk and 
rayon and all-rayon velvets. 
Informative leaflet available free 
to teachers. 


Lily Mills Company, 

educational 
sound movie, free to home eco 
nomics departments in all schools, 
4-H Club Leaders, Parent-Teach 
ers, Women’s Clubs—twenty-eight 
minutes, 16mm sound track. De 
scribes sewing technique, touches 
on fashion and covers manufactur 
Make re 


schedule date to thi 


ing of sewing thread. 
quests for 
Company. 
Bulletin 

free to teachers—students’ copies 
10c each, $1.00 per dozen. Com 
piled to show ways to save and sal 
vage clothing in easily understood 


Conservation 


form. Covers simple everyday 


problems. 


, Lily’s Album of Crocheted Designs 


—new crochet booklet No. 1200 
Crammed full of lovely new de 
signs for making, for every room 
in the home, every person, every 
purpose. 10c per copy, $1.00 dozen 
Contains 
assortment of this company’s 
knitting and crochet yarns in right 
quantity and colors to make one, 
of a choice of five, novelty items 

potholders, coasters, child's bib, hot 


dish mats. 


». Wall Chart—large size (17” x 22”) 


in color—shows elementary sewing 
stitches. Free while they last. 
Free—five leaflets, illustrated, with 
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directions for crocheting hats and 
bags, weskits, slippers, baby soak- 
ers, new scatter rugs and slip cov- 
ers for chairs, etc. 


Lockport Cotton Batting Co. 
New Lockport Anne Orr Pattern 
Book 
quilting designs, 
Orr, herself. 


featuring new auilt and 


stvled by Anne 


Lorr Laboratories: 

Dura-Gloss Nail Polish. 

Your Fingernails and Their Care 

a booklet for teachers and students. 
In recent months, over 10,000 
nurses have asked us for this in- 
valuable booklet on fingernail care. 
Fully illustrated, the booklet ex- 
plains why some nails become brit- 
tle, split, ridged. how to 
choose nail polish shades to har- 
monize with to file 
nails according to shape of finger. 
Illustrates 


Shows 


clothes, how 


steps in professional 
manicure. Booklet is non-commer- 
cial, and free—but limited supplies 
our sending more than 5 
booklets to a Send for 
your booklets now, before the sup 


ply is exhausted. 


prevent 
teacher. 


Maiden Form Brassiere Co., In-. 
Conservation and Style Folders— 
with illustrations and complete de- 
different brassieres 
and of their application to different 


scriptions of 


types of bosoms, including mater- 
nity and nursing styles. 


McCall Corporation: 
McCall Patterns, 


Wall 


charts with diagrams on alteration 


Charts Set of six large 


and sewing aids—for the teacher. 
Accessory Chart. Gives suggestions 
for different types of accessories. 
Body Charts. For 
each student’s notebook with meas- 
charts for 
a place for 


Veasurement 


size and 
girl’s measure- 


urement each 
each 
ments. Reverse side gives helpful 
hints on selecting clothes. 
Wardrobe Charts Fit 


notebooks. Gives 


students’ 
suggestions on 
revising and 


mix-matching your 


war-time wardrobe. 


Merck & Co., Ine. 

Facts About Clothes Moths and 

Carpet Beetles and Scientific Meth- 

ods of Protection 
a new 


Against Damage 
illustrated booklet on the 
life cycles and habits of clothes 
Also 
contains data authenticated by ex- 
perts on progress to date in pro- 
viding maximum protection against 
American 
families an amount estimated to be 


moths and carpet beetles. 


damage which costs 


i) 


114. 


115 


116 


117 


118 


. 


over $200,000,000 a This 
booklet is of particular value from 
the viewpoint of growing consumer 
interest in the quality and service- 
ability of merchandise. 

Condensed 
students. 
Specify quantity desired. 


year. 


version available for 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc, 


The Mohawk Carpet Rug 
Manual—a concise illustrative book 
on the tapestry, 
velvet, Wilton and 
chenille floor coverings. 
free to teachers. 


and 


manufacture of 
Axminster, 
One copy 


The Monroe Chemical Company : 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes Division. 
The New Charm of Color—a new 
booklet full of new ideas for beau- 
tifying home and wardrobe by tint- 
ing and dyeing, bleaching and dry 
cleaning. 
exclusive perfume tints. 


Also information about 


Teachers’ Manual—a booklet giv- 
ing complete information on the 
preparation handling of all 
kinds of materials to insure results. 
Beautifully Colored Hooked Rugs, 
a pamphlet giving helpful sugges- 
tions and directions for making. 


and 


Nashua Manufacturing Company. 
The Story of a New Kind of Blan- 
ket—a 20-page booklet describing 
how a blanket keeps you warm and 
explaining why the construction of 
the nap—not the material 
sleeping comfort. 


insures 
Free. 


National Association of Bedding 
Manufacturers, 

First Aid to Better Rest—a help- 
ful educational booklet for home 
economists, teachers, students and 
housewives on the importance of 
sleep, what to look for 
when selecting new sleep equip- 
ment, how to care for it, and what 
types of bedding are now available. 


proper 


National Cotton Council of 


America, 

Bag of Tricks for Home Sewing 

thirty-two page booklet on sewing 
with used cotton bags. Profusels 
illustrated, with patterns and easy 
instructions 
scores of items of clothing, home 
furnishings and bric-a-brac, from 
cotton bags in which flour, meal, 
sugar, feed, etc., are received in 
Excellent for 
sewing classes to encourage thrift 
and ingenuity. Quantities of the 
booklet are offered teachers with- 
out charge to 
members of classes—limit 25 copies 
Available now. 


to-follow for making 


the home. use in 


supply individual 


to each class. 


119. Nonspi Company: 
Institute of Research. 
Essentials of Good Grooming- The 
Problem of Perspiration—a new 
and valuable contribution to pro- 
gram material, devoted to study of 
basic principles underlying Care of 
the Skin. It gives authentic, author- 
itative information based on the 
latest research covering Functions 
and Care of Skin and the problem 
of perspiration control. Included 
are Teacher’s Portfolio, Classroom 
Wall Chart and Supplementary 
Material for student use all com- 
pletely illustrated. 

120. North Star Woolen Mill Co. 

a. A Story of Wool—educational de- 
scription of blanket manufacture, 
excellent for classroom use. Illus- 
trated with photographs of manu- 
facturing processes. Free. 

b. Sleep, Baby, Sleep—commonsense 
advice on baby’s sleep problems, 
sleep layette, nursery. Attractively 
illustrated. Free. 

c. This Will Put You to Sleep—Bs- 
page booklet on the subject of in- 
somnia, plus hints on how to relax, 
how to make a bed, how to decorate 
a bedroom. Free. 

121. Ogilvie Sisters. 
Do Something Lovely for Jour 
Hair—attractively illustrated 36- 
page booklet; hair, scalp hygiene 
and essentials of good hair groom- 
ing. Internationally known special- 
ists’ advice on hair “make-up.” 

122. Pacific Mills. 

a. The Pacific Facbook—an intorma- 
tive label containing briefly worded 
descriptive facts regarding the 
qualities of standard grades of 
sheets and pillow cases with 
recommendations for sizes to be 
used. 

b. Pacific Silver Cloth—a leaflet that 
describes how you can positively 
prevent silver from tarnishing 
when not in use. 

c. The Magic of Fabric—a notebook 
insert which teaches, by means of 
charts, breezy text, and gay car- 
toon drawings, how to choose (ress 
fabrics to suit various figure-types, 
personalities and colorings. 

d. 46 Ways to Pamper Your Wools 


a comprehensive guide to the con 
servation of wool garments, blank- 
ets, etc. Chapters on general care, 
repairing, removing stains, wash- 
ing, cleaning, pressing and storing. 





Use Practical Coupon Book in or- 


dering all listing material. 
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123. Parker-Herbex Corporation. 
The Hair and Scalp—117-page book 
for professional use and reference, 
containing valuable data on patho- 
logic affections of the hair and 
scalp. Very helpful information on 
how to maintain a healthy scalp 
condition. 


124. Pequot Mills. 

a. Teachers’ Text Book—new edition, 
detailed information on different 
types of sheets and pillow cases, 
includes large wall chart, also chart 
on steps in bedmaking. Free to 
teachers. 

. Facts about Sheets—condensed in- 
formation for class distribution. 

State number required. 


—_ 


125. Revlon Products Corporation: 
Revlon Nail Enamel and Lipstick. 
Easy Steps to Lovely Hands—ten 
handy hints right at your fingertips 
with this new booklet, together 
with a costume color chart which 
lights the way for your choice of 
nail enamel, lipstick, cheekstick, 
face powder, with your costume 
colors. 


126. Rit Products Corporation, 
Conserving Clothes with Color— 
home dyeing as practical aid to 
clothing conservation. Charts on 
dyeing color over color; high 
fashion recipes ; 
dyeing prints; 7 remake projects 

Available to 


color guide to 
for high school girl. 
teachers. 


127. John Ritzenthaler. 


“Ritz” Cloths for household clean- 
ing. Booklet describing the many 
attractive, useful and labor saving 
cloths made for the careful house- 
keeper. 


128. The Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc. 
The Feet and Their Care—by Dr. 
William M. Scholl, outlining 
proper method of intelligent foot 
care. Describes symptoms of vari- 
ous foot ills and proper treatment. 
For teachers only. 


129, F, Schumacher & Company. 
For You and Home—a 
simple primer of the basic prin- 
ciples of decoration, published by 
A.I.D. (American Institute of 
Decorators). Free to teachers. 
Limit 6 copies. 


Your 


130. Alexander Smith and Sons. 


A Portfolio of 212 Ideas for Your 
Post-War Home—full of plans for 
after-the-war dream homes re- 
ceived from women all over Amer- 
ica. 
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*, Samples—regular, 


The Spool Cotton Company: 
Distributors of J. & P. Coats and 
Clark’s O.N.T. Threads’ and 
Crown Zippers. 

Free: Stitch In Time—four-page 
bulletin issued five times a \ear; 
suggestions for clothes, 
sories, and handicrafts suitable for 
girls of high school and college 
age. Sewing instructors and lead- 
ers may request sufficient copies to 
member of their 


acces- 


supply each 
classes. 
10c per copy (64 cents per dozen) : 


. Sew and Save—basic instruction 


in sewing for beginner or pro- 
fessional. 

Learn How—reference book on 
how to knit, crochet, tat and em- 
broider with easy and attractive 
designs for practice. 

Gifts You Can Sew—over 60 
gifts for all occasions. 

The Sewing Manual for Home 
Decorators—32 pages of ideas for 
every room in the house—what to 
do and how to do it, in color. 
Make and Mend—48-page booklet 
with instructions on mending, 
minor alterations and remodeling, 
accessories to refurbish the ward- 
robe, detailed description of mak- 
a woman’s suit from a _ man’s, 
ideas for makeovers for children. 
Sewing for Babies—suggestions 
for fabrics to be used in the ward- 
robe of the very young baby, nurs- 


ery accessories and toys 


Tampax Incorporated, 
Manual for Teachers—menstrua- 
tion explained; authoritative in- 
struction data; anatomical dia- 
grams. 

Students’ Folders—answers ques- 
tions; for the use of students. 
super, junior 


Sizes. 


Textron, Incorporated. 

Inspiring educational material on 
new fabrics, designs, and methods 
of manufacture is being prepared. 
We would like to put you on our 
mailing list to receive these valu- 
able teaching aids. 


Tintex Division of Park & Til- 
ford. 

Information File on Home-lyeing 
for Teachers—a free permanent 
reference file of up-to-date in- 
formation on tinting and dyeing. 
Complete, authoritative. 
Fits into any standard filing cab- 
inet. Invaluable in class-room 
work. Supplemented by regular 
bulletins containing new develop- 


concise, 


ments and suggestions. sasically 


a reference source for home econo- 
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mists, it is not distributed in quan- 


tity to classes. 


Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills, 
Inc.: Sheets and Pillow Cases. 

Restful Sleep 
tion especially prepared as a man- 
ual on bedmaking for school use 
How to make a bed, with step by 
step illustrations. The story of 
the transformation of cotton into 
sheets told with twenty-four pho- 
tographs. Contains sample swatches 
of percale and muslin qualities. 
Single copies free to teachers. Ad- 
ditional copies for pupils 3c each. 


revised Victory edi- 


Wamsutta Mills. 

More than a Sheet—an Ideal—32 
page pocket booklet picturing and 
describing the making and inspec 
tion of this Company’s Supercale* 
sheets. Free to teachers 

* Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 


Weil & Schoenfeld Fabrics, Inc.: 
Wesco Fabric Service, Creators 
of Chek-a-File and Serg-a-Hed. 
Wesco’s IWar-Drobe QOuiz—a 4- 
page illustrated list of 20 questions 
to help the select the 
proper sewing project so they may 


students 


enjoy wearing what they make. 
The quiz makes fabric conserva- 
tion a_ fascinating game Free 


copies for each student 


Wellington Sears Company. 
Facts about Cotton—24" x 36” wall 
chart or folder— new edition is 
beautifully illustrated in four col- 
ors—covers growing cottou—-cotton 
statistics — manufacturing methods 
typical fabrics Free to teachers. 
Students’ copies 15c each in mini 
mum lots of 10 

How to Get the Most for Your 
Voney When Buying Towels—-20- 
page booklet in color*tells what to 
look for in buying bath towels. 
Free to teachers and students in 
limited quantities 

Handbook of Industrial Fabrics 
3rd_s Edition. Prof 
Haven, Massachusetts Institute of 
Editor 


technical information the most 


George B. 


Technology, 789 pages of 
complete treatise of its kind—cov- 
ers cotton, cotton manufacturing, 
uses of industrial fabrics, proper- 
ties of industrial fabrics, labora- 
Lory practice, specifications, etc., use 
in textile schools $2.00 per copy. 


Wm, E, Wright & Sons Co. 
How to Trim It 
10c booklet on uses of bias tape 


and trimmings, with instructions 


free to teachers, 


for applying them. 
(Continued on next page) 
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American Dental Association. 
Your Child’s Teeth—a 40-page 
authentic booklet on the care of 
children’s teeth. 10c per copy, in- 
cluding a catalog of dental health 
pamphlets, posters, charts and 
movies for school use. 


American Sponge & Chamois Co. 


A new interesting illustrated book- 
let on sponges and chamois, just off 
the press. Tells what they are and 
how they are used, where found, 
what varieties, how prepared for 
use, etc. Free to teachers. 


American Steel and Wire Co. 
Sleep—Beauty and Comfort in the 
Home—two illustrated booklets, 
one featuring the importance of 
sleep, and the other various room 
arrangements and the importance 
of “hidden values” in bedding mer- 
chandise. 


American Walnut Mfrs. Assn. 


American Walnut in Home Eco- 
nomics—a practical 36-page pocket- 
size booklet especially written for 
Home Economists, dealing with 
America’s favorite cabinet woods. 
One copy free to teachers and to 
home demonstration agents. 


M. Barrows & Co., Inc.: 
New Home Economics Books. 


. Sewing for the Baby by Kay 


Hardy. School price $1.49. 
Courtesy—a Book of Modern Man- 


ners by Helen Sprackling. School 
price $1.88. 


. Make and Remodel Home Furnish- 


ings by Ruth Wyeth Spears. 


School price $1.50. 


. The New Washday by Eleanor 


Ahern. School price $1.13. 


. Quick Freezing by Anne Pierce. 


School price $.75. 


Free catalog of Barrows Home 
Economics books. 


Burpee Can Sealer Co. 

Home Canning the Burpee Way— 
1944 edition of 80-page book just 
off the press. Contains 200 recipes 
for canning vegetables, fruits, 
meats, fish, pickles, jams, etc 
Gives full directions about canning 
in glass or tin, with chapters on 
the correct use of pressure cook- 
ers and tin can sealers. Included 
are valuable tables showing correct 
cooking times, cooker pressures, 
steam temperatures, sugar syrup 
and brine formulas, etc. Free to 


151. 


teachers. 10c to students and for 
extra copies. 


Casein Company of America: 
Division of The Borden Co. 
Casco Gluing Guide—24 pages, il- 
lustrated. ‘History and manufac- 
ture of resin and casein adhesives. 
Complete gluing directions. Hints 
for building, repairing, patching in 
home, school and workshop. 


152, Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 
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Sunbeam Electric Appliances, 


How to Get the Most Out of Your 
Mixmaster—42-page booklet con- 
taining recipes and instructions for 
use of this appliance. Complete 
description of the various uses with 
illustrations. Sent free to teachers. 
Extra copies, 3c each. 


The Coleman Lamp and Stove 
Company, 

The “Inside” Story of Tomor- 
row’s Home Heating—an interest- 
ingly told story of home heating 
ideas for the future and their prac- 
tical application now. Booklet 
available for reference use—not 
distributed in quantity to classes. 


Copeland and Thompson, Inc. 


. Spode—The Fine English Dinner 


ware—a history and story of manu- 
facture of this tableware. Tells 
how to use and how to buy din- 
nerware. Colored plates illustrating 
44 patterns. One copy, to teachers 
only—10c. 


. Spode motion picture Clay, Hands 


& Fire shows the manufacture of 
fine earthenware from raw clay to 
finished ware. 16 mm. sound or 
silent. Charge $1.25 plus transpor- 
tation both ways. 

Of Course You Have Always 
Wanted Spode—details of individ- 
ual place setting plan for gradual 
acquiring of fine dinnerware. 25 
copies, 5c. 


Corning Glass Works. 


. Pyrex Brand Ovenware and 


Flameware—a leaflet illustrating 
the different heat-resistant glass 
cooking dishes and their uses. 

Glass Characteristics, by Sullivan; 
Electric Range Oven Performance, 
by Littleton and Phillips; Oven- 
ware and Fuel Economy, by Phil- 
lips and Nordberg—reprints (col- 
lege grade) from technical maga- 
zines suitable for college household 
equipment classes studying oven 
efficiencies of baking utensils. Col 


> 


a. Foley 


Miseellaneous— 


lege professors may order free in 
quantities for class use. High 
school teachers will be sent one 
copy of each on request. 


156. Enameled Utensil Manufacturers 


Council, 

. Teacher’s Manual—booklet giving 
one day’s course on the selection, 
care and use of enameled ware 
utensils. Complete with suggested 
quiz questions for classroom use. 


b. Student Texts—informative mate- 


rial for student use. 


157. The Estate Stove Company. 
a. Keeping Your Gas Range on a 


“War Basis’—a concise, easy-to- 
read booklet, done up in red, white 
and blue. Gives helpful hints on 
the proper care and use of gas 
ranges and on the proper selection 
and preparation of foods. 

. Keeping Your Electric Range ona 
“War Basis’—the electric counter- 
part of the booklet above described. 


158. Foley Mfg. Company. 


See descriptions on page 384. 
Food Mill—essential for 
family and baby foods. Price $1.25 
Write for professional offer to 
Home Economists. 


b. Recipe folder for classroom use. 


. Variety in Food with Your Foley 
Food Mill—new 24-page recipe 
booklet, contains 60 recipes. One 
copy free, additional copies 10c 
each. 


General Electric Consumers In- 
stitute, 


The following booklets contain 
much valuable information on vari- 
ous phases of wartime homemak- 
ing problems. Booklets are 9” x 
6” and from 4 to 24 pages in length 
Desk copies are free; quantity 
prices on request. 


a. How to Get the Most Out of the 


Food You Buy. 


b. Make the Most of the Meat You 


Buy. 


>. Frozen Foods—How to Prepare, 


Package, Freeze, Cook. 


1. Preparing Fruits and Vegetables at 


Home with the General Electric 
Dehydrator. 


e. Home Canning Made Easy. 

. How to Store Perishable Foods. 
g. Bread-baking Made Easy. 

1. Quick Breads. 

i. Pack a Lunch that Packs a Pusch 
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Short Cuts to Fine Laundering. 
How to Take Care of Wark 
Clothes. 

House-cleaning Made Easy. 


m. Fuel Conservation Made Easy. 


» 


s 


161. 


162. 


163. 


164. 


How to Take Care of Your Elec- 
tric Appliances. 
Know Your Home Wiring. 


General Motors Corporation: 
Frigidaire Division, 

101 Refrigerator Helps in Frigi- 
daire’s New, 1944 Booklet—con- 
tains 36 pages of practical sugges- 
tions on how to use a refrigerator 
to save food and save time— 
how to care for a refrigerator 
to assure long life and efficient 
service. It may be used with any 
make of electrical refrigerator. 
Full of basic information, and cov- 
ering many interesting new sub- 
jects, 101 Refrigerator Helps may 
be used either alone or as a com- 
panion-piece to last year’s popular 
Wartime Suggestions. Copies free 
for your students. 


. How to Get the Most Out of \ our 


Refrigerator — 30-minute, 16-mm. 
sound film, presenting helpful in- 
formation on the use and care of 
refrigerators in an_ interesting, 
dramatic way. Not an advertising 
film, it applies to any make of 
refrigerator, Available for free 
showings to your classes or home 
study groups. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


Good Housekeeping Post-war 
Kitchen—reprinted from June 
Good _ Housekeeping Magazine 
Gives greater details about newest 
arrangement and equipment. Stim 
ulates the thinking of home eco- 
nomics students and promotes 
classroom discussion. Free to 
teachers and for students. 


The Gorham Company. 
Entertaining the Sterling Way—32- 
page booklet. 16 illustrations, sug- 
gesting up-to-minute arrangements 
and settings. Price lists on sterling 
flatware and patented _tarnish- 
preventing containers. 10c. 


Theodore Haviland & Co., Inc, 
The History of a Famous Name— 
a leaflet outlining the method of 
fine china manufacture. Free in 
limited quantities. 


Fine China—To Have and To Use 
—heautiful color booklet. 10c. 


The Hoover Company. 
House Cleaning and Home Man- 
agement Manual—a complete and 
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. Folder for Students. 


. Special 


. Teacher’s 


- Some Facts About Wax 


timely textbook on an important 
subject. Includes suggested proj- 
ects for home and _ classroom. 
Available to teachers and mature 
students. 


Well illus- 
trated, convenient size, ready to 
insert in the student’s notebook. 
Order in quantities for class or 
club use. 


Household Finance Corporation. 
A consumer library of booklets on 


Money Management and Better 
Buymanship, Use and Care. Will 
send one free sample booklet con- 
taining a list of all titles (avail- 
able at 5 cents each to cover mail- 
ing costs), and explanation of 
sample offer to teachers. 

Write for information about edu- 
cational films available. Free. 


Hygela: The Health Magazine of 
the American Medical Ass’n, 


Offer, 6 issues Hygeia, 
$1.00; together with free 96-page 
book Answers to Popular Health 
Questions. 


. Free sample copy of Hygeia. Lim- 


ited one copy per teacher. 


Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. 
Mercurochrome in First Aid—with 
an introduction by David I. Macht, 
\.B., M.D., LL.B., Litt.D.—a prac- 
tical booklet on how to guard the 
injured against infection. Teachers 
order without 


may quantities 


charge for class use. 


The Jewett Refrigerator Co., Inc. 
Home Freezing News—a four-page 
folder, published monthly, featur 
ing new uses for home freezers 
and approved techniques for the 
preparation of foods for freezing 
Original articles plus excerpts from 
trade and technical journals. Free 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc, 
Handbook on care of 
floors, furniture and woodwork. 


. Wall Chart—3 methods of main 


taining floors, furniture and wood 
work. 

student 
folders. 


. 100 Uses for Wax—leaflets 
. Teaching outline. 
. Beauty for Keeps—16 mm. sound 


motion picture. Free showing 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company. 

Samples of pie tape, to keep the 
juices tw the pie and out of the 
oven. Also data on waxed papers, 
cookery parchment, and on shelf 
papers. 


171. Kerr Mason Jar Company. 


a, 


b. Kerr Home Canning Book 


12 Lessons in Home Canning—2A 
pages, binder size. State number 
needed. 

com 
plete instructions; over 300 recipes 
Free to teachers. 10c to students 


171x. Sterling Modern Maid Electric 


172. 


173. 


174. 


~ 


Sink Dishwasher 
Ask for folder telling how this 


modern kitchen ensemble of cab- 
inets designed for schools is adapt- 
able also to homes for dishwashing 
and cleaning vegetables 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas Ass’n. 


ABC of LPG—a complete booklet 


explaining the uses and services of 
“bottled” or “tank” gas, the modern 
fuel for cooking, refrigeration, 
water-heating and room-heating i 
homes beyond the gas mains. 


Mahogany Association, Inc, 

The Mahogany Book—Ath ed. 
color reproductions of beautiful fig 
ured grains typical of mahogany 
68 illustrations. Explains how to 
identify genuine mahogany and 
avoid substitutes; shows period 
furniture that is authentic in ma- 
hogany; covers its many other 
uses in war and peace. Worthy of 
a place in every library. No charge 
to high school or college teachers 
for single copies. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

First Aid in Emergencies, What to 
Do Till the Doctor Comes—an au 
thoritative 100-page booklet on first 
aid treatment of bodily injuries, 
poison cases, and abnormal condi 


tions. One copy free to teachers 


. National Paint, Varnish and Lac- 


quer Association, é 

Paint at War—dramatic story of 
the vital part protective coatings 
are playing in World War II 
Paint’s important place in the 
Army, Navy, Air and Merchant 
Marine—as well as on the Trans 
Production, Agricul 
tural, Communications, Health 
and Home Fronts—given in detail 
in this well illustrated booklet 
How to Paint-Style a Kitchen." 
How to Paint-Style a 
Room.* 

*Two ingenious small portfolios 
designed to aid in classroom work 
Contain practical teaching informa- 
tion, illustrations. Featured in b: 
the Good Neighbor Kitchen, the 
Herb Garden Kitchen, the Gay 
Grandmother one, as well as those 
Regency and Southwestern 
The glamorizing of five 


portation, 


Dining 


with 
motifs. 
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. First 


. Cleanliness of Baby's 


. Twenty-five 


dining rooms which had been 
“problem children,” is described 
in ¢. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 

Glass—(One of Man’s Oldest Ma- 
terials Enters a New Era of Use- 
fulness in our Everyday Living). 
This thirty-two page illustrated 
book tells a most complete history 
of glass container manufacturing. 


Pacific Coast Borax Company: 
20 Mule Team Borax, 


Aid for Housekeepers—a 
booklet containing suggestions for 
the practical use of borax for laun- 
dry, dishwashing, housecleaning. 
Wardrobe 
and Equipment—16-page booklet of 
practical information for the care 
of baby’s wardrobe, nursing bot- 
tles, nipples, etc. 


Parents’ Magazine. 

Monthly publication which pro- 
vides authoritative material on 
every phase of child care and train- 
ing; homemaking, foods, nutrition. 
Supplies course on New Methods 
in Cooking and Nutrition and com- 
plete study program for parents’ 
groups. Sample copy. 


Practical Home Economics, 


. Art in Homemaking—a selection 


eleven Famous Paintings, all on 
some phase of Homemaking. Size 
9” x 12”—special price 50c. 
Creative Careers in Home Eco- 
nomics—a 16-page booklet, 9” x 
12”, giving information on oppor- 
tunities for students. Price 25c 
ten or more, 20c each. 


. Food Selection Chart for Vege- 


tables and Fruits—8 pages of tabu- 
lated information on all the com- 
monly used vegetables and fruits. 
Price 15c—ten or more, 10c each. 

Home Economics 
Plays—ranging in price from 10c 
to 30c each. Special price for the 
complete set (value $4.65), $3.00. 


». PracticaL Home Economics, sub- 


scription price one year $2.00, two 
years $3.00. 

Full description of all these items 
in back of Coupon Book. 


Reed & Barton, Silversmiths, 

How To Be A Successful Hostess 
-68-page booklet replete with 
charts and photographs of differ- 
ent types of table-settings and re- 
lated subjects. Written in a lively 
Send 10c. 


and practical style. 


Sterling Silversmiths Guild of 
America, 


For Classes in Salesmanship—T he 


182. 
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183. 


184, 


185. 


186, 


187. 


Fine Art of Selling Sterling Silver 
—twenty-four distinct lessons de- 
veloping in logical sequence the 
knowledge and technique required 
to close a sale. Subjects treated 
cover Design, Craftsmanship, Fin- 
ish and such problems of broad 
application as “Closing the Hard 
Ones,” “Controlling the Sale,” 
“Meeting Customer Objections,” 
“When Customers Are Rude,” ete. 
A manual to solve many problems 
for the student of merchandising 
and selling. Forward remittance 
with order—price 50c per copy. 


Mrs, Stewart’s Bluing, 
(Luther Ford & Company) 


. Home Washing Guide—all about 


washing, bluing, ironing, removing 
stains, etc. 


. All About Bluing—what it is, how 


used, the different kinds. Invalu- 


able for Home Economists. 


The Toidey Company. 

Training the Baby—late revision of 
book for Child Care 
Classes is available free. State 
number of students in class. 


approved 


Trimble Nurseryland Furniture, 
Inc. 

Making The World Safe For 
Baby—a 24-page illustrated book- 
let of helpful information on baby 
care, telling how to utilize the most 
modern nursery essentials to make 
baby’s life safer, and mother’s 
work easier. It covers sound basic 
principles for providing baby with 
protected sleep, convenient bathing, 
healthful toilet training and safe 
play. Written by Beulah France, 
R.N., an authority on infant care. 
\vailable for classroom use. 


Valor Ware Pottery Co, 

The Key to Casserole Cookery—an 
illustrated booklet with tested reci- 
pes and interesting facts on the 
use and care of this 
made earthen cooking ware. 


American- 


The Vollrath Co. 


How Vollrath Ware Is Made—a 
booklet which completely covers 
the manufacture of this company’s 
enameled steel, stainless steel and 
cast iron ware. Also answers many 
questions on the care, use and ad- 
vantages of these household and 
institutional cooking utensils. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company: 

Consumer Education Dept. 

Year ’Round Meal Planning Guide 
—104 pages, including basic nutri- 
tion principles aad how to apply 


188. 


189. 


a. Nutrition Programs in the Making 


; Care 


them in meal-planning. 16 daily 
menus with alternates, plus 4 spe- 
cial occasion menus, supported by 
455 tested recipes. Also includes 
practical hints on correct selection, 
storage and cooking of foods. Ap- 
proved by recognized authorities. 
Desk copy free, 10c each in quan- 
tity. 

. Home Laundering Guide—authori- 
tative, up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on correct laundering of all 
washable clothing, household lin- 
ens, draperies and slipcovers, In- 
cludes data on proper water tem- 
peratures, water softening, stain 
removal, drying and ironing; also 
helpful suggestions on fabric and 
clothing selection. Desk copy free; 
$3.75 per hundred in quantity. 

and Use Booklet (Revised 
Wartime Edition), containing 
directions for proper care and use 
of electrical appliances to make 
them do more and last longer. 52 
pages, including special wartime 
fix-it-yourself section. Desk copy 
free, lc each in quantity. 

. Home Canning Guide—(revised) 
—authentic 48-page booklet on 
home food preservation. Covers 
step-by-step procedure for two ap- 
proved canning methods, quick- 
freezing, dehydration, brining and 
winter storage in cellars, etc. Desk 
copy free; 4'4c each in quantity. 


. How to Pack Lunch Boxes for 


War Workers—24-page book that 
tells why lunch box meals must be 
food to protect health and morale. 
Menus, recipes and helpful hints 
show how to make them good. 
Desk copy free; 2c each in quan- 
tity. 

. Reference Handbook Series—(\) 
Electrical Home Appliances; (2) 
Vitamin Retention by Protective 
Cooking; (3) Electric Refrigera- 
tion and Wartime Health; (4) 
Modern Home Laundering; (5) 
Modern Home Ironing. Desk copy 
free; extra copies 5c each. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

Sitting Pretty—by Janet Lane. A 
guide to good posture, written in a 
persuasive, breezy style and illus 
trated with excellent photographs 
and amusing sketches. 25c. 


The Womans Press. 


How to start a nutrition pro 
gram anywhere. 50 cents. 
. Relaxation to the Rescue—How to 
keep fit under everyday tensions 


illustrated exercises. 50 cents. 
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he the breakfast vitamin ! 





WITHOUT ORANGE JUICE, breakfast 
supplies this much of a day's needs: 


FULL QUOTA 
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WITH ORANGE JUICE, breakfast 
supplies this much of a day's needs: 
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See what orange juice adds to breakfast. A whole-grain or “restored” 
cereal with milk, an egg, buttered toast and a beverage is a good start. But like 
most foods, they fall short in vitamin C. Nowadd a glass of fresh orange juice. 
Right away you fill the day’s quota of vitamin C and give a helpful boost to 


other vitamins and food values, too. 





TABLE OF FOOD VALUES IN “BETTER BREAKFAST” 









































PROT.| CA. FE. A B Ba Cc 

FOOD AMOUNT] CAL.| Gus] GMs. | GMS. | I. U. | MGS. | MGS.| MGS. 
Whole Grain 

Cereal 1 cup 105} 3.1 .0090 | .00127| ... .150 | .040 

Milk V2 cup 70} 3.6 | .1180 | .00022/ 206 | .070 | .232 
~ 4 DEANE Tae, = = 
Enriched Bread} 2 slices 122| 4.6 | .0154 | 00162) ... -250 | .150 

a case! Nasasincsat, (a a" a ee 

Sugar 3 tsp. 60 ¥ 
Coffee 1 cup TT , } 
Cream 1 tbsp. 29 | 0.4 | .0136 | .00003| 139 020 

Butter 2 pats 102 0022 | .00003/; 595 

_— —-——- —- —-—_-_ + + on 2 
Egg legg 78 | 6.4 0290 00157 | 750 125 175 





Orange Juice 7 ounces | 108] 1.26 


.0350 | .00049/) 560 | .210 | .182| 105 





TOTAL 674 | 19.36 

















.2222 | .00523 | 2250 | .805 | .799 | 105 























BEST FOR JUICE - and Svery ute / 








New Ways of Presenting the 
“Better Breakfast” Story 


Physiologically breakfast is the most important meal of 
the day. It breaks the human body’s longest fast. It comes 
at a time when energy is lowest, and when activity must 
be resumed. If we are to attain our nutrition goals, break- 
fast must supply 4 to 14 of the full day's needs of vita- 
mins and other food values. It seldom does. In the case of 
vitamin C, breakfast has a special importance. 

Recent studies show that if we don’t get our full quota at 
breakfast, chances are we won't fill the day’s requirement. 
For the only food sources of vitamin C are fruits and veg 
etables, and only a few of these are high in C. Vitamin 
C is easily lost in the cooking of most of these lunch and 
dinner servings. One leading authority states: “I have rec- 
ommended in the calculation of diets that the vitamin ¢ 
value content of cooked foods other than tomatoes shoul J 
be established at zero...” 


Outstanding Natural Source of “C” 
Actually, vitamin C is easy to get...if we are careful in 
planning the “Better Breakfast.” By simply adding one 6 
to 8 ounce glass of freshly squeezed orange juice we take 
care of the whole day's needs for this important vitamin. 
For oranges are universally recognized as the most prac 
tical everyday source of vitaminC...the breakfast vitamin 
They also supply helpful amounts of vitamins A, Bi, 
B2 (G), calcium and other minerals. Those marked Sunkist 
are the finest from 14,500 cooperating California and 
Arizona Citrus growers. 


Sunkist 


CALIFORNIA ORANGES 
LET’S FINISH THE JOB— BUY WAR BON” 
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By Juanita Wittenborn 


F you have grown a bit indifferent to swimming, if the 

race for the best tan in town has long since palled and 
if you have begun to think and chatter about lush sweat- 
ers and new plaid woolens, then without even a calendar or 
a student’s page for reminder you know that school time has 
rolled around again. 

Rumor has it that those first few weeks of school vie 
strongly with the New Year’s season in numbers of resolu- 
tions made—and broken. For almost every girl, consciously 
or otherwise, admittedly or not, starts the school year with 
many plans for what she would like to accomplish scholas- 
tically, socially and in extra-curricular activities. 

Included among these plans and hopes which we all know 
so well might be found a determination to be on the honor 
roll, a sincere desire to get along with teachers and fellow 
students, a longing to be elected to an office in at least one 
club and, of course, a strategic plan for getting the “right” 
dates for fall parties. 

It’s only human, while making such plans, to spend a little 
time wondering how successful we'll be in executing them. 
And there’s a question that is difficult to answer! The 
usual answer is, “Time will tell.” 

But this year, for a change, why not try a little pre- 
campaign checking? Quiz yourself honestly on the questions 


Hes Your Future, Girls 






QGhaterry ~ 


For On 


**I don’t know what they see in him, Have you 
seen the WEEDS in his Victory Garden?!!” 


listed below and see how you come out. We aren’t fortune 
tellers, soothsayers or mind readers, but we'll wager that 
the higher your score, the better your chances for a suc- 
cessful school year. 

The answer to each of these questions should be. “yes” 
but, since no one is perfect, your answer will vary from a 
weak to a strong affirmative. So, after studying each ques- 
tion, give yourself the number of points you deserve: i.e., 
if your answer is very weakly “yes” rate yourself a plus 1; 
if very positive, take 5. points. 

The key to your future will be found on page 376. 


——QUIZ FOR STUDENTS———_ 


Ask Yourself these 


Questions, Answer here. 


would you consider it more 
important to eat a_ healthy 


out being bossy or disagree- 
BUIeN ties acten ad fh ese as -—— 


When new problems are of- 





































1. 


Do you feel that clean hair, 
a daily bath and immaculate 


breakfast than to paint your 15. 


nails before leaving home?.. 


fered for discussion in club 
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Sdeas of your friends? partly your responsibility?... —— 17. Do you observe school rules 
3 A ae 10. Although you have close for walking in corridors, put- 
3. Are you sure that you do not : : . ; 
h f friends with whom you share ing papers in waste cans and 
ave the faults, such as poor : 
. some confidences, do you keeping classrooms neat, even 
posture and untidy appear- ; So : 
hich 1a eee constantly guard against ap- though it is more convenient 
ance, which you criticize in Sig PO ES ES > 
others? .... — pearing “clickish” and mak- to overlook them? ......... —— 
4D Re ice Ge ing others feel left out? .... —— 18. Are you one of those students 
. Do you think it is extremely ‘ : ; ‘ 
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poor taste to wear party ; : ; 
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. n ¢ rad > ° 
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e y 
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ful living? ......sseeeess ae 14. Do you know that you are SS Ch ae ae ae — 
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How to get the most 
out of your refrigerator 


30-minute, 16-mm., sound film 
Produced by Frigidaire and General Motors 
Seen by more than 600,000 people 


Here’s the film that dramatizes food storage, food prepara- 
tion, wartime refrigerator care. 

It’s based on Frigidaire’s 25 years’ experience, produced 
under the direction of Frigidaire home economists and 
service specialists, aided by editors of leading women’s 
magazines. Not an advertising film, it applies to all makes 
of refrigerators . . . gives valuable information in an interest- 
ing way on such subjects as: 

Where to Store in Refrigerator 

How to Keep Meats, Poultry, Fish 

Making the Most of the Freezer Compartment 

Preparation of Frozen Desserts 

Preparing Food in Advance 

How to Defrost in 15 Minutes 

Things to do Before Calling a Serviceman 
—and many, many more. 


Frigidaire and General Motors invite you to send for 
this helpful and timely film today. No rental charge; your 
only cost is for transportation. Send your request to De- 
partment of Public Relations, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, 1775 Broadway, New York City—or 405 Montgom- 
ery St., San Francisco, Calif. Allow at least two weeks for 
delivery —and please be sure to give pre- 
ferred date of showing (first and second 
choice), estimated size of audience, and 
other necessary information. 


See coupon in service section 








Listen to 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 
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Also see Listing No. 160 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 







Refrigerator Helps 


Brand-new this year 
More than 4,000,000 already distributed 
(May be ordered separately) 


Yes, this year it’s 101 Refrigerator Helps—successor and 
companion piece to Wartime Suggestions, the Frigidaire 
booklet which so many home economists found so valyable 
as a teaching aid last year. 101 Refrigerator Helps is com- 
pletely new, contains dozens of ideas not found in last 
year’s booklet—timely tips and helpful hints like these: 

Wrapping and Freezing Meat in Home Refrigerators 

Cooking Guide for Frozen Meats 

How to Freeze Lunches 

7 Simple Rules for Better Frozen Desserts 

How to Make a Pie in Your Refrigerator 

—36 pages about these and many other subjects! 


101 Refrigerator Helps represents the best thinking of 
Frigidaire home economists on food preparation and stor- 
age... of Frigidaire service engineers on refrigerator care. 
It applies to all makes of refrigerators. Send for your free 
copies today! ; . . 
See coupon in service section 

An especially effective instruction technique is to show 
the film, How to Get the Most Out of Your Refrigerator, and 
at the same time distribute copies of 101 Refrigerator 
Helps. The film presents useful information in visual form; 
the booklet provides this 
and much other informa- 
tion in a permanent form 
that each student can 
keep for later review. 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
FOR VICTORY 
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@ This Best Foods Laboratory, where 
the quality of Nucoa is controlled, 
has played a pioneering part in mak- 
ing margarine a fine modern food. 
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@ The New York Times made an interesting 
survey among readers when rationing was at 
its height, to see how rationing had affected 
food habits. Reported in Jane Holt’s “News 
of Food” column, a greater use of margarine 
showed up as the biggest food change. 46.8 
per cent of the total number of replies re- 
ported using more margarine. The next high- 
est percentage (28.6) was that which covered 
a greater use of meat substitutes. 

But margarine is not a baby of this war. 
It was ready to meet the emergency because 
research and experience in making margarine 
have been going on for a long time. This is 
fortunate. Because margarine —good marga- 


rine—is not easy to make. 
In the Best Foods Laboratory, where the 
making of Nucoa is controlled, 102 tests are 


made daily to insure the flavor, the spreading 





quality, and the nutritive value that have 
made this America’s largest-selling marga- 
rine. 54 of these tests are on the oil alone, for 
it is through the selection and handling of 
the pure vegetable oils and their skillful 
churning with fresh, pasteurized skim milk 
(cultured for flavor) that Nucoa achieves its 
“so good it melts in your mouth” quality. 
Other tests assure Nucoa’s uniformity and 
its guaranteed, year-round value of at least 
9,000 Vitamin A units in every pound. 
Nucoa, of course, is not a new brand of 
margarine. It is made with the skill acquired 
in thirty years of pioneering in margarine 
research and improvement. Before recom- 
mending margarine to others, we believe you 
will want to try Nucoa in your own home 
and learn through day-in, day-out experi- 


ence how really good good margarine can be. 


@ Nucoa is acknowl- 
edged an almost ideal 
standard for the mar- 
garine which can al- 
ternate nutritionally 
for butter in Group 
Seven of the “Basic 
7” food groups. 


Nutihous 


NUCOA 


Also see Listing No, 11 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 


not made with a flip of the wrist! 
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N adequate national food supply is 

forecast for the next six months de- 
spite anticipated shortages in certain prod- 
ucts from time to time. These shortages 
will result in shifts in rationing. For ex- 
ample, dairy products were plentiful in 
May, June and July so the point value of 
butter dropped; they will be short during 
fall and winter months‘ so butter points 
have been raised from twelve to sixteen 
red points a pound. 

Canned fruits and vegetables are ex- 
pected to remain scarce and consequently 
high in point value. Canned soups will 
continue to be rationed, although there is 
a greater supply than expected. Sugar 
will also stay on the ration list. 


Prospects for Canned Goods 


Government requirements of canned 
fruits and vegetables for 1944 are well 
over those for last year. 

The requirements for canned fruits, 
except figs, have increased from _ less 
than 22,000,000 cases in 1943 to almost 
37,000,000 cases in 1944. Civilian suppls 
will be 12 pounds per capita compared 
with 16 pounds in 1942 and 17.7 pounds 
for the five-year average of 1935-39. 

Of sixteen major vegetables, Govern- 
ment requirement will be 86,000,000 
cases, which is 30,000,000 cases or 71% 
more canned vegetables than last year. 
In addition, the Government is asking 
canners to hold 10,000,000 cases of can- 
ned vegetables in reserve for possible 
changes in war needs. The civilian sup- 
ply, in terms of the major vegetables, is 
estimated to be about 20% less for next 
vear than for the present vear. 


Unfamiliar Brands 


Many unfamiliar brands of canned 
fruits and vegetables are appearing on 
grocers’ shelves, and the brands carried 
one week may well be different from 
those stocked the month previous. Stores 
which .formerly stocked not more than 
five brands of canned corn now carry 
thirty to thirty-five brands. This does 
not mean that all brands may be found 
at the same time but over a relatively 
short period of time. 

Chis marked increase in the number 
of brands makes wartime shopping prob- 
lems just that much more difficult. The 
consumer is faced with a wider range 
of choice, unfamiliar brand names and 
no assurance that she will be able to 
find again a brand she tries and likes. 

Because this condition exists, it becomes 
increasingly important that consumers be 
urged to read labels and to select can- 


ned goods intelligently. 
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IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan C. Miller, Food Industries 


New Transparent Wrappers 

to Protect and Display Food 
The food packaging industry is now 
busy planning good-looking new Victory 
dresses for food products. Many of the 
new packages will be transparent but 
carefully engineered for complete protec- 
tion from dust and moisture. They will 
be so constructed that packaging will be 
done almost entirely by machine, thus 
reducing hand operations and, conse- 
quently, the cost. At the same time, ap- 
pearance will be improved and the pack- 
aged food will look more attractive and 
take up less space in the home cupboard. 


Citrus Fruit by the Pound 

The OPA is now backing a_ buying 
point long familiar to home economists— 
the pound buying of oranges and grape- 
fruits. OPA’s reason is primarily to 
simplify the setting and control of price 
ceilings but the fact still stands that the 
consumer gets more juice for her money 
in pound buying. 


Legs Grown to Order 
If experiments now in progress develop 
as expected, ten years from now a family 
of two will be able to order, and get, “ 
roast leg of lamb for two.” In Middle- 
bury, Vermont, the Bureau of Animal 
Husbandry, United States Department 


a 


of Agriculture, is breeding a small-size 
sheep. This new breed will provide a 
well-finished leg of lamb weighing not 
over five pounds. What’s more, the meat 
1s reported to be of superior quality. 


Critical Chicago Housewives 
Sample Dehydrated Foods 


The future of dehydrated foods was 
recently tested by the Department of 
Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in a survey conducted among 


Agriculture’s 


four hundred and _ fifty Chicago house- 
wives and their families. The investiga 
tion was made primarily to indicate pos- 
sible postwar outlets for dehydrated foods 
of the type now being processed for mili- 
tary and lend-lease use. 

The ladies were given samples of 
dehydrated foods with directions for use 
and told that the interviewer would re- 
turn in two weeks Foods used in the 
survey were: diced white potatoes, riced 


white potatoes, sweet potatoes, carrots, 


beets, cranberries, milk and eggs. 

When interviewed after testing these 
foods, more than half of the housewives 
indicated a willingness to buy some of 
the dehydrated foods chiefly because they 
liked the taste or found them easy to 
prepare, 

Most of the housewives did not think 
the dehydrated foods tasted better than 
fresh foods but many compared them fav- 
orably with canned food. Order of pref- 
erence was: cranberries, eggs, sweet po- 
tatoes, beets, milk, carrots, diced potatoes 
and riced potatoes. 


“Surplus” Food 


The War Food Administration has al- 
ready begun to dispose of surplus war 
food under the Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministration. This food, ordered by the 
government for war use, will, by policy, 
go back to the original processor for dis- 
tribution if he wants it; if not, other 
distributors may buy it. 

Present estimates of the war food sur- 
plus at the end of the war is set at 
nearly $2,000,000 or enough to feed this 
nation well for approximately one month. 
Most of this food, however, will go for 
European relief. 


Food Information Booth 


A new method for distributing nutri- 
tion information has been introduced in 
New York City. A trained nutritionist 
with a staff of Spanish-speaking mothers 
operates a booth in one of the public 
markets each Wednesday between 11 
A.M. and 2 P.M. They offer advice on 
nutrition problems and distribute edu- 
cational pamphlets, written in both Span- 
ish and English. 


Newer Food Products 


Ice CREAM Mix—The newest ice cream 
mix, in powder form, makes an ex- 
cellent creamy white, light and fluffy 
dessert if directions are followed accur- 
ately. Experiments made with this pred- 
uct show it to be easy to make and of 
good flavor. 

Soya Butrer—This new food spread 
resembles dairy butter in taste and ap- 
pearance but reportedly will not tur 
rancid. Although called a spread, it +s 
best used in cooking and deep fat frying. 
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Heres one 
Postwar Kitchen 


thats already in ase! 


W HEN Good Housekeeping presents a dream kitchen, it’s a dream 
that can come true right now. 
We have built such a kitchen at Good Housekeeping Institute 
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and it’s in use and proving its efficiency every day. 


hink 
than 
fay- 
ref- a ete 
po- - . Cabinet doors slide up instead of pul- 
ing out. Prevents bumps on the head. 
toes 
Outstanding features of this kitchen are the cabinets, details of 
which you see here—cabinets with slide-up doors, so that you won't 
bump your head; step-up shelves; vertical files for trays and lids; 
easy -to-reach racks; convenient electrical outlet. 
There’s more, too. For instance, we have developed a two-level 
table that can be made higher or lower by a mere touch of the hand. 
One level is for stand-up jobs, the other for sit-down work. With 
this table goes a posture chair, to prevent backaches. 


Pullout side shelf provides space for 
mixing bowls, measuring cups, ete. 


It occurs to us that you might like reprints of an article from 
June Good Housekeeping, describing our new kitchen in greater 
detail. 

Such material affords ample opportunity for classroom discussion. 
And it’s likely to stimulate the thinking of home economics students. 





If you want such reprints, simply fill in the coupon below and 
mail it to Good Housekeeping, 57th Street & 8th Avenue, New 


York 19, N. ¥; 


SOOT OL FtTUN OP 
* We give this seal to no one — ‘* Guaranteed by ® 
the product that has it, earns it. Good Housekeeping Pullout side panel provides space to 


M If DEFECTIVE OR é 
245 abveanisey THES hang small kitchen equipment. 


57th Street & 8th Avenue, 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send me reprints of your article describing the 
new Good Housekeeping kitchen. 


The Homemakers’ 


Bureau of Standards NAME.... 


ADIPRESS oc cece cicseccccccccscccascccccscsoccecsce 


SCHOOL, of COLLEGE... .cccccccccccsccscescccccecs 
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Taousanns of instructors have found 
that Libby’s wall posters and booklets 
quickly give their students a compre- 
hensive survey of canning methods and 
« basic understanding of the values of 
canned foods. 

Particularly now, when the preserva- 


tion of food is so important to the world, 


Also see Listing No. 37 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 








teachers are finding this Libby material 


a great help. A pioneer in the industry, 
Libby has contributed much toward 
higher vitamin retention and improved 
flavor of canned foods. In this teach- 
ing material, highly technical methods 
are presented in a simple, non-commer- 


cial way to fit your classroom needs. 


mui 


4 pieces 


>. for today’s needs 
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This wall chart helps 
students quickly mem- 
orize the facts about 
containers commonly 
used for canned foods. 





SEO Foe Juices 
(OFTEN REFERRED 10 
45 WO. 9 Crumpen) 
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A GUIDE TO COMMON CONTAINER SIZES— Wall 
LIBBY, MSNEILL & LIBBY 


poster, 24” x 38”. Illustrates in actual size, each of 
the most common containers for canned foods, and 
shows at a glance its net weight, contents in cups, Department PH-39, Chicago 9, ill. 
number of servings, and use. 
. Kees , ° 
HOW FOODS ARE CANNED— Wall poster, 24" x Please send me free the teaching mate- 


36”, illustrating the important steps in scientific : ; 
i 6 - “a rial I have indicated: 


commercial canning. 
A CANNED FOODS TEXT BOOK (second edition) 10 oT) 


—A basic book for teachers. Describes the growing 
of foods for canning purposes, canning methods, - 
labeling, use of canned foods, ete. Strictly educa- ») [J 4 [] 

(NO. OF COPIES) 


tional. 
A CANNED FOODS TEXT BOOKLET—A briefer pom 
pictorial presentation of the Text Book material de- — 
signed especially for students. (Order enough for 
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STATE. 
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RIORITIES, manpower shortages, 
OP ciiea, limitations —-such over 
worked terms have been thrust about un- 
til they have almost lost their meaning. It 
is now time for some newer phrases. Re- 
conversion, releases, retooling and cancel- 
lations are more in order for the months 
ahead. 

Ihe supply situation in all fields begins 
to look brighter, contrary to many pessi- 
mistic opinions. Great quantities of fab- 
rics will not suddenly flood our markets, 
but we can look toward a steady, ever- 
increasing relief in many textile items. 
This can be seen already in some lines of 
textile goods. Army and Navy releases 
will speed up others. Based on Congress- 
ional attitude and action to date, it will 
undoubtedly be the policy of the Govern- 
ment to have quick reconversion to civil- 
ian goods, with little time wasted. 

But this fall, while still short of many 
fabrics, we are bound to see the results 
of stretching supplies. Contrast will be 
one of Dame Fashion’s ways of meeting 
the clothing supply problem. We may ex- 
pect the combination of plain and _ pat- 
terned goods, of bright accent on a dark 
background and dull wools with shiny 
satins. 

Significant Trends 

The end of formal warfare may be in 
sight but more evident are the postwar 
problems it will bring. Competition in 
textiles is easily foreseen, and the race 
should be under way soon. Rayons have 
made their mark with many new home 
sewing customers who will continue to 
make some of their own and their parents’ 
clothes. Crepes, novelty cloths of subdued 
lustre, fine satins, sheers and heavy shark- 
skins are expected to fill the first postwar 
rayon fabric requirements. 

The absence of silk has created a de- 
mand that has placed it high on the textile 
throne. In the fur and cloth coat lining 
trades and in lingerie it is expected to 
return to favor. 

“None for hose,” continues to be true of 
nylon for the rest of this year. Its total 
production is still needed for war goods. 
But when nylon finally takes its place 
among fabrics, it is expected to share a 
high position in many types of clothing 
fabrics. 

War-developed textures and _ finishes 
have given a new lift and life to cotton. 
When available in greater quantities, cot- 
ton is expected to hold its own as both a 
winter and a summer fabric. Black cot- 
ton bought for all-year-round use, high 
style cotton suits and cotton dresses of 
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IN TEXTILES 


By Rajean M. Codish, United States Testing Company, Inc. 





unusual treatments with sequins and bril- 


liants give substance to this belief. 

Worsted and woolen dress fabrics, such 
as wool jersey and wool crepe, are ex- 
periencing a revival. Such materials fill 
the need for suitable dress fabrics with no 
forfeit in quality. 

Very likely to make inroads in the “fine 
fabric field” are knitted cloths. The war 
has given impetus to knitted fabric devel- 
opments in cotton and wool goods, mix- 
tures of spun rayon with cotton, spun 
nylon and fine lisles. 


Among Things to Come 

Much wartime research has been put 
into developing light-weight goods—ray- 
ons, nylons, silks, cottons—for military 
uses. This has resulted in fabric discov- 
eries that are easy to adapt to lingerie 
uses. Hence, many postwar changes in 
fabric may appear first in so-called “inti- 
mate wear.” 

Light-weight gossamer types of nylon 
developed for Army use have the ear- 
marks of popular appeal. A small quan- 
tity of rejects from parachute supplies has 
already been used for women’s slips. 

Rayons of the strong yarn variety will 
loom important as lingerie fabric. Their 
softness and fineness plus durability, laun- 
derability and tear resistance will make 
them desirable. 

Some “handkerchief-weight” spun ray- 
ons made of strong, fine denier yarns have 
proved to be satisfactory in blouses, men’s 
shirts and summer dresses. Though some- 
what expensive as vet for lingerie, they 


A quick test for nitrocellulose finishes, 
a fire hazard when used in clothing 
ornaments, is illustrated at the left. 
Place a small sample of the button to 
be tested on a spot plate and touch 
with a few drops of diphenylamine 
solution (0.3 grams of diphenylamine 
dissolved in 20 milliliters of H.SO, 
(specific gravity 1.84) and 10 millili- 
ters of glacial acid.) The development 
of a deep blue coloration indicates the 
presence of nitrocellulose. (See neis 
note below) 


hold promise for successful use in such 
wearing apparel. 


A Fire Hazard 

Cellulose nitrate, used in the manufac: 
ture of high explosives and smokeless 
powders, is highly inflammable when in 
contact with an open flame. What makes 
this news on a textile page? Many but- 
tons, children’s rattles, hair ornaments 
and other dress and toy novelties hav« 
been made of it. 

Since, as yet, there is no visual way of 
identifying articles made of this inflam- 
mable plastic from those of other plastics, 
extra care is required when wearing or 
using items of a cellulose nitrate base. 
Most of the other plastics will melt, burn 
or char from contact with a flame, but 
will not take fire as rapidly as cellulose 
nitrate, 

But to add a brighter note to the pic- 
ture. Though the hazard still exists in 
many articles now on the market, it is en- 
couraging to report that a flame resistant 
nitrocellulose has been developed. This 
should soon solve the safety problem and 
continue to give us low-cost but *non- 
flammable plastic knick-knacks. 


Ambidextrous Glove 


An ambidextrous glove has been de- 
signed by the Army for wear on either 
hand, This style makes possible the use 
of odd gloves where mates are lost and 
balanced wear of both gloves where one 
hand is more active than the other. This 
idea is also most practical for civilian 
gloves. For example, mothers will find 
it a self-teacher for young children 
learning to dress themselves. 
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Part One 


YOU AND YOUR HOME 











AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM IN 
HOMEMAKING 


By Edris L. Butler and Laura Patton 
Just Published 


Not a rigid course of instruction—but readily adaptable to 
any course or phase of homemaking education. 

Not a “workbook”—but a special investigation of the problems 
and potentialities of each student, based on her own life experi- 
ences rather than on a particular textbook or selection of texts 

Not a “textbook”—but educational material in bound form, 
intensive, wide in scope, planned for the purpose of stimulating 
the student’s interest in the real values, services, products, and 
institutions of his life. 

Not, by any means, “a complete compendium of all activity 
ideas under one cover,” as the old-fashioned sideshow barker 
might advertise it, but a flexible, progressively organized, “self- 
starter” program, that, if so desired, can serve as the basis for 
the entire activity section of the course. 

So low priced, so economically “expendable” in the service 
of each student that an ordinary writing pad and pencil might 
actually cost her as much or more! 

Yet so rich in coverage that whenever it has been tried out 
before publication it has awakened new understanding of the 


true meaning of homemaking education for many teachers as 


well as students. 
In four Parts,.each Part bound as a separate unit: 


PART I. YOU AND YOUR HOME 


Questions, investigations, activity plans and suggestions, ideas, 
references, and other original material organized around the 
student, her personality, and the economic and physical fea- 
tures of her home. 


PART II. YOUR DAILY FOOD 


Activities related to understanding of diet and nutrition, pur- 
chase, preparation, and serving of food, etc. 


PART Ill. YOUR HEALTH 


Behavior and responsibility, ideas. related to the student’s 
position in the household, health and social problems, etc. 


PART IV. YOUR WARDROBE 


Activities to promote understanding of the values behind good 
taste, sound judgment, and individual initiative in choosing and 
maintaming a wardrobe. 

Each Part, 32 pages, 7 x 10 inches, 20 cents. Only 15 cents each 
in quantities of five or more copies. 

Complete, all four Parts bound together, 90 cents. (Complete, 
bound copy furnished free with adoption of 20 or more copies 
of any one Part.) 
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| Mh, i Experience ‘é 


Frances Mann 
High School Freshman, Ulin, Illinois 


N the middle of the school year I moved into a strange 

town and a strange home with a girl about my own age. 
We were great chums even though we didn’t attend the same 
school. We went everywhere together and never seemed 
to be with anyone else. We wasted all our leisure time and 
never seemed to have any fun either. I also realized I wasn’t 
becoming acquainted with any of the girls in my new school. 

When we started planning Home Experiences in Class I de- 
cided, after talking with my instructor, mother and the lady I 
stayed with, that learning to use my leisure time profitably 
would be the best project I could do. 

This project would cover all the things I had been doing 
in my free hours, but I would try to do them to greater 
advantage. 

For Example: 


@ READING PROJECT 

What I formerly did—I read funnies, want ads, society, 
Emily Post, Beatrice Fairfax and headlines. I read five 
women’s magazines and only school books. 

How my project changed that—I read at least one war cor- 
respondent’s article, one editorial and a headline article each 
day. I changed to READER’s DiGeEst for magazines and drop- 
ped two of the women’s magazines; read one good novel, 


(Concluded on page 368) 


Southern Illinois Normal University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Dear Miss Stover: 


I am enclosing a copy of ahigh school 
girl's report of her home experience. 
which I thought you might like to use 
for your magazine. 


It seems to me that high school 
pupils as a whole find planning home 
experiences a dreary chore and most 
of them end up by doing something 
prosaic. 


Frances Mann was truly motivated to 
choose this unit on Home Management 
which, of course, included "wise use 
of leisure time." I thought her solu- 
tion was good and practical and that 
other readers would like to read of it. 


You might be glad to know that my 
classes used the Lil' Abner playlet, 
"Daisy Mae Scragg Comes to Town", 
(published in Practical Home Economics, 
April 1941, and written by Knoxville 
girls) very successfully this spring. 


Sincerely, 

La Daw W. Bridges 

Critic in Home Economics 
Laboratory Schools, S.I.N.U. 
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Gypaky 


With meat rationing, everyone needs to know how to 


be a better buyer—a better cook 


i. 





9. 





ANSWERS 


1, In general, there will be a good supply 
of beef throughout the fall. But there will 
be less “‘finished’”’ beef of the top grade 
and more of the medium to lower grades 
which are leaner and less tender. This 
means less steaks and chops for broiling 
and more cuts for braising and stewing. 


2. The Government Inspection 
which assures purity and wholesomeness, 
and the Brand which designates quality. 
Look for the Armour brand on beef. It 
will be plainly branded Armour’s Star — 
U. S. Choice; Armour’s Quality — U. S. 
Good; Armour’s Banquet — U. S. Com- 
mercial. 


Stamp 


3. The amount of fat in the lean (called 
marbling) determines juiciness and flavor 
in beef; the texture in the lean and the 
amount of connective tissue determine 
the tenderness. When the lean fibres run 
in several directions in one cut of meat, 
the meat is less tender. 

4. Moist heat softens the connective 
tissue and makes the meat more tender. 
If meat is browned before the liquid is 
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QUESTIONS 


What are the prospects for consumer supplies 
of beef for fall? 

What quality assurances should you look for 
in buying beef? 

What determines tenderness and juiciness in a 
cut of beef? 

Why should the less tender beef cuts be cooked 
with moist heat? 

Name 6 cuts of beef that are best cooked by 
braising? 

What lower-point cut would you choose for a 
Sunday dinner to have maximum amount of 
meat left over for additional meals ? 

Name 5 dishes you could prepare from the 
left-overs ? 

Are the less tender cuts of beef as nutritious 
as the more tender cuts? 

What are the standard O. P. A, cuts? 


added, the flavor and juiciness are supe- 
rior. This is called braising. 

5. Chuck (pot roast), round steak (swiss 
steak), flank steak (swiss or stuffed 
steak), short ribs (braised with vegetables 
or barbecued), heel of round (pot roast), 
oxtails (braised with vegetables.) 


6. Blade or round bone chuck pot roast 
or heel of round pot roast. See Recipe. 


7. Brown beef pie; roast beef hash; bar- 
becued beef sandwiches; Mexican beef 
and beans; beef and potato patties. 


8. Tender and less tender cuts are 
equally nutritious, providing highest qual- 
ity protein as well as organic iron, phos- 
phorus and vitamins, especially thiamine, 
niacin and riboflavin. Beef liver is also 
rich in vitamin A and extra rich in the 
Vitamin B factors and iron. 


9, Send for the new beef, veal, lamb and 
pork charts. See coupon section, Armour 
now offers wall size charts of direct color 
photographs of all cuts as well as small 
student charts (614 x 11”) for note books. 
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MARIE GIFFORD 
Armour’s director of Consumer Service, gives 
you these teaching helps for your 
meat-buying lessons 





ARMOUR'S STAR BEEF POT ROAST 
4-414 pounds Armour’s Star Beef Round Bou 
Pot Roast 
2 thsps. fat or drippings 
1 tbsp. salt 
lg tsp. pepper 
Brown meat very slowly in the fat 
(Takes about 30 minutes to brown.) 
When well browned, add salt, ee 
and 14 cup water. Cover tightly and 
cook over lowest heat for 


Potatoes 
Carrots 
1 cup sliced onior 


3 to 3% 
hours. One hour before the meat is 
tender, add vegetables to the roast. 
Cover and cook until tender. Serves 3 
to the pound of meat. 





STAR SWISS STEAK 

2 \4 Ibs. Star Becf round (cut about 113 inches 
thick) 

16 cup flour 
3 tsps. salt 
Cut off a smal! portion of the fat from 
the meat. Try it out in frying pan. Mean- 
while mix flour, salt and pepper and 
pound into both sides of the meat with 
dull edge of a saucer. Brown the meat 
slowly in the fat. The more slowly the 
meat is browned the evener the color 
and better the flavor of the meat. When 
well browned, add the onion and seas- 
onings. Add | cup water, cover tightly 
and simmer until tender, adding small 
amounts of water as they are needed. 
Cook about 1 to 11% hours or until 
tender. Serve ia the gravy with baked 
stuffed potatoes. Serves 5-6 with suf- 
ficient left over for a generous meat pie. 


ARMOUR 


Teachers’ Service 


14 tsp. pepper 
1 onion 















My “Home Experience” 


(Continued from page 366) 





“Madame Curie.” I don’t believe many freshmen in high 
school know much about the war but I do now and it 
has helped me in English, science and history, too. 

© Movies 
What I formerly did—I went to the movies any time I de- 
cided to, no matter what the feature was. 
How my project changed that—I now go only Thursday 
evenings. I choose that night because usually it is the night 
of the best feature. By choosing that night I saw “Madame 
Curie,” which I had just read. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED 


I asked two girls to go window shopping with me. After we 





had gone to the book store and several other stores, we went 





to the drug store and during our conversation that after 
noon we became well acquainted. I like them both. 


a \ | 
; | 
| . 
| Ps ( an Pn g | @ WINDOW SHOPPING 
| I had spent much time window shopping before but only 


looked in the ready-to-wear shops. By changing to grocery, 
furniture and other stores, I got lots of new ideas on food, 


F 0 R H E A L T H A N D C 0 M F 0 R T | | furniture, books and clothes. I discovered the Baptist Book 


Health Program Free Store. In this book store I found religious books, latest 


novels and new fiction books. It is one of the nicest stores 
to Home Economists of its kind in Southern Illinois and I am so glad I know 
about it. 





More than 50,000 home economists, vocational in- © Goop CHEER LETTERS 
structors, leaders of adult groups, hospital and pub- 


This was something I had not been doing and decided to do. 
lic health nurses giving instruction on child care, are I wrote to two of my former teachers and to three older 


now using this material that includes seven manuals, friends. They were very pleased to hear from me and | 


nine illustrated wall charts and five small folders. received answers from them all. 
They are distributing to mothers and students some 


100,000 sets per month of the small folders explain- 





I feel that I have gained much from this project. It was 


very inexpensive and yet proved extremely valuable to me. It 
ing bathing, dressing, rest and sleep, feeding, hygiene took about three hours a day and sometimes less. 

and immunization. I had planned to do the project for two weeks but enjoyed 
it so much that I carried it out for four weeks and am still 


Prepared as a service to home economists through the |f | doing many of the things. 
cooperation of Johnson & Johnson, Earnshaw Knit- 





ting Company, Esmond Mills, Gerber Products Com- 


sany and Sharp & Dohme. P ; . — 
ee ee ug American Dietetic Association 


(Complete Set Sent on Request) to Meet in Chicago 


| Problems relating to food and nutrition in connection with 
SPECIAL: Surveys indicate an important need for | the war as well as postwar plans and the extent to which 
the following additional chapters in the BABY Association members can participate in them represent lead- 
CARE Series: (1) Milk, (2) Orange Juice, (3) 
Meats, (4) Shoes, (5) Cotton Fabrics, (6) Home 
Hygiene, (7) Eye Care and Oral Hygiene. 


ing areas for discussion during the 27th Annual Meeting of 

the American Dietetic Association at the Stevens Hotel in 

Chicago, October 25, 26 and 27, 1944. 

Please check chapters in which you would be inter- The meeting has been shortened from the usual four days 
to three days. Specific topics for discussion include progress 


of the acceleration program to increase the number of quali- 


fied dietitians; improvement in methods in teaching student 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES || nurses; recruitment of dietitians for the Army; administra- 


ested and return list to Dept. C. 














a department of tive food problems; newer development in diet therapy; ma- 
The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. ternal and child nutrition; school lunch problems; rationing 
401 Broadway, New York 13, N, Y. and food supplies; labor policies in food service units; food 
L . . = technology. 
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high 
id it 
All are FREE — Send for Them Now! 

de- 

For your regular classes... or evening Homemaker Groups . . . these teaching 

a aids provide practical, authoritative information. If you do not have them in 

ame your files, or if you wish fresh copies, the material will be sent tor the asking. 

ei First: ** Veacher’s Handbook on care of Floors, Furniture and Woodwork’ — 
ent an informative, clearly written book that contains interesting facts about the 

“a history of wax, description of general methods of housekeeping, upkeep ot 
floors, furniture and woodwork, as well as specific recommendations on the 

=" best methods to use. ‘Ihe book is generously illustrated, and planned trom 

TY, the practical point of view. 

od, 

ok 

™ Second: Big wall chart (30 x 35 inches) reproducing the graphic story of the 

2 three methods of maintaining floors, furniture and woodwork. A valuable 
teaching aid for use in your classroom. 

: Third: ‘Some facts about wax’’— a student folder that tells the history of wax 

I in capsule form with an interesting chart on the three methods of maintaining 
floors, furniture and woodwork. Chart is compact, 103 x 17 inch size to fit on 
ns your bulletin board. Available in quantities for student distribution. 

: Fourth: ‘Lake good care of the things you have” — an attractively illustrated 
leaflet describing 100 uses for wax in the home. A quick ‘‘retresher course”’ 
in home beautifying and protecting that deserves a spot on your bulletin board. 
Also: ** Teaching Outline” for Household Management courses, applied to 

h the care of floors, furniture and woodwork. Contains suggested topics tor 

h study, questions and pupil activities, and pupil objectives. A Bibliography 

' covering these topics is included. 

1 

ee i 

; 

; Write for free showing of the motion picture “Beauty for Keeps” in your school 
An interesting and instructive half hour, ‘* Beauty for Keeps’’ dramatizes the histor 

and uses of wax, from the earliest times to the present. Exact running time: 29 minutes; 

| film size: 16 millimeter (sound). See coupon book No. 169 for all these teaching aids 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc. 
Dept. PH-94, Racine, Wisconsin 
: . : : . - MAKERS OF JOHNSON’'S WAX (PASTE, LIQt ID AND CREAM) AND JOHNSON’S SELF-POLISHING GLO-COAT 
i Me " & Buy MORE War Bonds — Hold What You Have * 


Also see Listing No, 169 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 369 
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The History of 
Home Economics 
(Continued from page 327) 





state and general federations, only 
about 260 of them are giving the sub- 
ject any attention whatsoever.”* As a 
result of this report a well developed 
course of study for women’s clubs was 
outlined. 


* Fourth Lake Placid Conference on Home 
Economics, pp. 85. 


‘Help Other Home Economists 


The question of “definition” and 
nomenclature presented itself again in 
view of the fact that colleges were ex- 
panding their curriculum and _ intro- 
ducing courses entitled “The Family,” 
“The Citizen or Householder,” “The 
House,” “Sanitary 
Chemistry” and “Food and Nutrition.’ 
A tentative definition for home eco- 
nomics was suggested: “Home eco- 
nomics, in its most comprehensive sense 
is the study of the laws, conditions, 
principles and ideals which are con- 


Evolution of the 


cerned on the one hand with man’s im- 
mediate occa environment and on 


and Win a War Bond! 


Tell “How | handled one Daintiness Problem” 





IKE SO many Home Economics teachers 
L today, you are probably helping girls 
to face the world happier and more confi- 
dent because of your advice on personal 
daintiness. And we are anxious not only 
to share your experiences, but to pass on 
to other teachers your most effective ideas 
for solving such problems. 

Very often, one cr more members of a 
group unknowingly offend others through 
perspiration odor — in spite of a general 
grooming program. Then tactful handling 
is necessary. If you have developed a spe- 
cial technique for dealing with individual 
cases, enter this contest now. Win a prize 


Now! Send for Contest Rules 
and Free Teaching Helps! 


See listing on page 348 offering detailed 
information on Mum's new Contest, and 


Program. 


free material for a Personal Daintiness ¢ 





UM 





— 
Peserses co yew 


Y 


and also help other groups. Read below 
the easy way to go about it. 


Teachers encourage daily- 
bath-plus-deodorant habit 
Our free educational material on Groom- 
ing points out such dangers to daintiness 
as underarm perspiration odor. It reminds 
girls that while a bath takes care of past 
perspiration, every one needs a depend- 
able deodorant to prevent future odor. 
Among teachers, students and nurses, 
Mum is famous as the safe, sure deodorant. 
Mum will not harm skin or fabrics. Mum 
stops underarm odor all day or evening. 


20 


1—$50 War Bond 
2—$25 War Bonds 


bd 17—$1 War Stamp 
Corsages 





VICTORY 
PRIZES! 





MUM 








Product of Bristol-Myers 


TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF PERSPIRATION 
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the other with his nature as a social 
being and is the study especially of the 
relation between these two factors.” 

The question before the conference 
“What may be done in 
rural sections?” A tentative answer 
was offered—in order to reach the 
rural sections, train the teacher in those 
sections—that is give the normal school 
student training in home nursing, cook- 
ing, sanitation, hygiene and any emer- 
gency course. 


at its close was 


The Fifth 
Lake Placid Conference 
Breaking previous traditions, the 
fifth conference met in Boston and 


| held several joint meetings with the 
National Education Association. Sim- 








College graciously opened its 
doors as headquarters for the confer- 
ence that July 4, 1903. For the first 


time the meetings were open to anyone 


mons 


| interested in the work. And for the 


first time Mrs. Richards was absent, 
enjoying a much needed rest in the 
West. 

Prominent on the program were 
Mrs. Melvil Dewey; Isabel Bevier of 
the University of Illinois; Mary Hin- 
man Abel, who later became first edi- 
tor of the Journal of Home Eccnomics, 
and Abby L. Marlatt of Providence. 
An important feature of the meeting 
was the Mary Lowell Stone exhibit. 
The Mary Lowell Stone exhibit sprang 
from a meeting of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae held in Washing- 
ton in 1902.* The Boston branch un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Richards 
had taken the initiative in carrying on 
several lines of investigation on differ- 
ent phases of home economics. During 
the association meeting a home eco- 
nomics exhibit was presented entitled, 
“Contributions of the College Woman 
to Home Econimcs.” Although the ex- 
hibition was open for less than a day, 
sufficient enthusiasm had been aroused 


| to demand an enlarged exhibit for the 


general public. Mrs. Emma Monroe 
supplied the funds necessary for pre- 
paring such an exhibit. The fcllowing 
topics were treated in the permanent 
exhibit: Housing—with pictures of 
modern homes at various price levels, 
plans for new college dormitories, step- 
saving farm kitchens; Clothing—with 
samples of silk, wool, linen and cotton 
tested and marked as to degree of ab- 


| sorption of moisture, conductivity of 


heat, etc., and also actual examples of 
(Continued on page 372) 


* American Kitchen Magazine, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 4, p. 166. 
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Choose RAYONS for 
Blouse Beauty! 













. . . And keep your rayon blouses looking their 
very best through proper care. Begin by buying wisely. 
‘\ Look for tags or labels that tell you the blouse fabric has 


been tested for washing or dry cleaning and other wear 


y qualities. When you wash a rayon blouse, pay careful atten- 
my tion to the washing instructions printed on the label. In 
“~* 

ene ironing, strive to make a blouse look “like new.” The chart 


below will help your students obtain best results when 


they iron various types of rayon blouse fabrics. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sa/es Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., NewYork 1; Providence, R.I.;Charlotte, N.C. ; Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 






A BETTER WAY TO 
BUY RAYON FABRICS 
This seal is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN 
Rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 


WH 
TESTED | 
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(Continued from page 370) 
a good and a poor purchase in under 
wear, with reasons; Foods—with the 
dietary guide for computing food 
values in different menus or recipes. 
From Boston the exhibit was sched- 
uled to travel to Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Brown University, the University 
ot Wisconsin, the University of Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis and St. 


Louis. 


tion of Teachers in Home Economics,” 
brought out a number of interesting 
points: first, that a successful teacher 
not only must know her subject but 
also her pupil; second, not only know 
life as it is told in books’ but 
from human experiences; third, not 
only know how to work with her hands 
but also with her mind since each 
“yields the necessary part to the 
whole”; fourth, that in order to con- 
tribute the most toward home eco- 





Sarah Arnold of Simmons College, nomics a teacher must have a broad 


in her paper “Training and Certifica- liberal education since home economics 


Teach Your Students to 


| hae Bum bet, 


HOME NECESSITIES — HIAWATHA PRODUCTS 





Both these Notions belong with 
your students’ sewing equipment— 
wm) both are time-savers. that present 
a“ the modern way of doing things! 




















Dy; IRONTEX Mending Tape cuts 
Ye = ‘down hours of tedious mending 
C= time and does a better, stronger job. 






GLIDE-TEX Press Cloth is indis- 
pensable in all pressing. At Notion 
Counters. 


IRONTEX* 


Mending Tape 


Just iron and it’s mended! A finer, bet- 
ter mending tape that mends, renews, 
reinforces torn, worn clothes and linens 
in seconds! Can be used as trim. Applies 
with a hot iron; launders; comes in 
white and colors. 

10¢, 25¢ and $1.00 packages 



















GLIDE-TEX’ 
Press Cloth 


Does a professional pressing job! 
Particularly practical for home 
pressing and dressmaking. 
Chemically processed; steams 
and protects as you press. Pre- 
vents scorching and iron shine. 
An inexpensive investment with 
improved results for dividends! 


2 weights, 40¢ and 59¢ 


FREE TEACHING AIDS 


Send requests care of this magazine. 
See coupon section. Also send for 
FREE Irontex samples and pressing 
folder G10. Write Dept. 1G-9 





















*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N.Y. 





DRITZ-TRAUM COMPANY, IN 
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+ 
fringes on so many other subjects 

The place of handwork at the sa 
ondary level was still under discussion 
A report of the committee submitted 
by Abby Marlatt showed that in the 
schools studied the educational value 
of handwork was being emphasized. 
Having been placed in close correlation 
with so-called academic work it was 
not always taught as a means of earn- 
ing a living but as a means of devel- 
oping greater appreciation for one’s 
surroundings and pride in one’s accom- 
plishments. A suggested course in 
handwork was submitted by Miss 
Marlatt. 

Labor problems, the training and 
wages of household workers, the neces- 
sity for having homemakers regard the 
servant question as the factory super- 
intendent regards his employees were 
discussed by Mary Hinman Abel. Fol- 
lowing Mrs. Abel’s paper, Mrs. Lewis 
K. Morse told about the employment 
bureau to be opened soon in Boston to 
be known as the “Household Aid Com- 
pany.” Girls were to be trained in 
cooking, sewing, cleaning and ironing 
and be compensated with standard 
rates per hour according to the job and 
the skill of the worker. The house- 
hold aides were to live in a central 
home, be allowed to choose the line of 
work desired. The object of the plan 
was to lend dignity to the work of paid 
housekeepers. It was pointed out that 
the inexperienced teacher owed it to 
her profession to take positions that 
would help her to better understand 
the problems of the pupils. 

The conference closed with a lunch- 
eon at the Garland Kindergarten 
Training School at which Mrs Mar- 
garet Stannard, director of the school 
and a most cordial hostess, told about 
the new department to be ofened in 
the school—the Department of Home- 


making. 


The Sixth 
Lake Placid Conference 


The sixth conference opened at the 
familiar Lake Placid Club in Septem- 
ber, 1904, with an address of welcome 
by Mrs. Dewey and response by Mrs. 
Richards. A great deal more time was 
given to the discussion of the progress 
being made in home economics in sec- 
ondary schools, colleges and women’s 
clubs. 

Although no definite statistics were 
given ,by the committee on home eco- 
nomics in secondary schools, Helen 


(Continued on page 374) 
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Mary got a germ’ 
and 
led her class ! 


’ 


*the protective wheat germ 
in hot Ralston cereal 
















We don’t claim that hot Ralston cereal 
Will work miracles 

Or that it. will take the place 

Of all the foods that have gone to war 
But we do want you to know 

That it’s natural whole grain wheat 
With enough natural wheat germ added 
To make it 2/4 times as rich in wheat germ 
As whole wheat itself : 
That means it’s extra-rich in vitamin Bi 
And extra-rich in body-building protein 
And it has a heart-of-wheat flavor 

That makes it downright delicious. 

We hope you'll enjoy it regularly 

And recommend it whenever you can. 





FREE TEACHING AIDS 
USE COUPON BELOW 


Full-color, illustrated Wall Chart—-Shows how 
many inadequate diets can be brought up to 
par. Based on study made by well-known 
research institute. 


8-Page Nutrition Folder for students—Includes 
reproduction of Wall Chart; complete list of 
food nutrients; new wartime recipes; infor- 
mation on use of whole grain wheat as re- 
placement food. 























“rer? t?ttfttTttrtteeteeteteee LL Ld 


Ralston Research Laboratories 
46 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 






Please send, no cost or obligation, new Wall Chart and 





a 

' 

H 

' 

2 KINDS OF HOT RALSTON CEREAL 4 Nutrition Folder so I can order in quantities needed. 
5 

H a 

Both are Whole Grain Wheat . Name_______ ' 

with ADDED Natural Wheat Germ 8 — Address___ 
sf 

4 City mJ State_ ' 

L 3 
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(Continued from page 372) 
Kinne, chairman, stated that an_ in- 
creasing number of high schools in the 
Middle West and in some eastern 
states, particularly Pennsylvania and 
New York, included home economics 
in the curriculum. Accompanying the 
increase in quantity of work were two 
other significant factors: “increasing 
interest on the part of the teachers of 
the subject and the tendency to serious 
discussion by school men, which has 
been sorely needed.” 

That school men were becoming 


egg takes the 
leading role 


OINT-WISE homemakers, these 
war days, pay homage to His 

Majesty the Egg. And with good rea- 
son. Eggs are not merely point-free; 
they are rich in high-quality protein 
and add main-dish food valueto meals. 

Carnation-wise homemakers like to 
combine eggs with undiluted Carna- 
tion Milk—doubling the protein and 
other nutrients supplied by whole 
milk, and contributing delicious fla- 
vor and creamy smoothness, too. 

What double-barreled nutritious- 
ness that gives them! 

Scalloped Noodles and Stuffed 
Eggs, Santa Fe Eggs, Chicken-Noodle 
Timbales . . . these are just a few of 
Carnation’s egg ’n’ milk dishes. 
They’re as satisfying as they are nour- 
ishing ... to say nothing of their eye 
appeal! 

“Clever Ways with Carnation for 
the Duration” contains 
heaps of other rich-and- 
thrifty wartime recipes. 

Send for your free 
copy of this 16-page 
book. Address Carna- 
tion Co., Dept. 712-H, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





IRRADIATED 


Carnation 


3 





WauuenniiE nN | PUANUUUbNNUHANUNNNY Udit 


more interested was shown by the fact 
that one entire meeting of the Eastern 
Manual Training Association in Phila- 
delphia, a few months earler, was de- 
voted to domestic science and art. At 
this meeting Helen Kinne of Colum- 
bia University, read a paper’ on 
“Household Arts as Handwork” and 
Alice Norton of the University of Chi- 
cago a paper on “Domestic Science as 
a Social Factor,” both of which were 
included in the sixth conference. The 
Manual 


more inclined to grasp the handwork 


Training Associaticn was 


cows” 
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aspect of home economics than the ful) 
breadth of the subject. The associ. 
tion appointed a committee to stud 
handwork for girls at the elementay 
and secondary levels. In addition ty 
studying home economics in the ele. 
mentary and secondary schools the tim 
seemed ripe to determine what the 
trade school should offer since trade 
schools were springing up in Boston, 
New York and Pittsburgh. However, 
little mention is made of the trade 
school until a future conference. 

A number of college teachers of 
home economics reported on the work 
being done in their respective colleges. 
Several reports are briefly summarized: 

University of Chicago (Alice P, 
Norton): In addition to the course 
in home economics for teacher train- 
ing in the School of Education, the 
University during the past year estab- 
lished a new department, the Depart- 
ment of Household Administration, 
with the following aims: 1. to give on 
a cultural basis an appreciation of the 
household in society; 2. to train in the 
scientific administration of the home; 
3. to train teachers and social workers. 

University of Wisconsin (Caroline 
L. Hunt): The home economics de- 
partment offers lecture courses avail- 
able to any young woman in the col- 
lege of letters and science and a 
specialized course for young women 
planning to teach or do any other pro- 
fessional work in home economics. 

University of Illinois (Isabel Be- 
vier): The department of home eco- 
nomics increased from an_ enrollment 
of 20 at the opening of the depart- 
ment in 1900 to an enrollment of 245 
in 1904, “forty of whom are men tak- 
ing the course in Personal and Public 
Hygiene.” A degree in home economics 
may be obtained from the College of 
Science or College ot Agriculture. 
Eleven strictly home economics courses 
are offered with related work in other 
departments. 

University of Tennessee (Anna Gil- 
christ): Home economics is placed on 
an equal basis with cultural and scien- 
tific courses, and during the year there 
were forty students enrolled in the 
course. The senior students conduct 
research work pertaining to certain 
local problems. 

Other ‘colleges reporting were Sim- 
mons, Colorado Agricultural and Rock- 
ford College, III. 

Maurice Le Bosquet, director of 
the American School of Household 
Economics, Chicago, described the cor- 

(Concluded on page 376) 
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Practical help for your 


New! Nutrition and Cooking Classes 






























Here’s the whole story of the need for eating 
right and how to go about it... all in one 
handy book! Authentic nutrition information, 
approved by recognized authorities, summed 
up in simple laymen’s language. Includes prin- 
ciples of correct meal planning, food selection, 
storage and cooking. Thoroughly practical 
yet appealingly interesting ... ideal for use as 
a classroom text. 

Also excellent for use in home assignments. 
All necessary, tested recipes are included, 
plus basic cookery hints... written with begin- 
ners in mind. 


104 PAGES INCLUDING: 

@ 455 TESTED, EASY-TO-PREPARE RECIPES 

@ DAILY MENUS WITH ALTERNATES . . . FOR EVERY SEASON 
OF THE YEAR 

@ SPECIAL OCCASION MENUS 

@ HOW TO PLAN DELICIOUS, NUTRITIOUS MEALS 

@ HOW TO BUY, STORE AND COOK FOODS TO RETAIN 
THE UTMOST IN FOOD VALUE 

@ HOW TO MEET SHORTAGES AND RATIONING 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE DESK 
COPY TODAY...Use coupon below. 


Tune in John Charles Thomas + Sunday 2:30 EWT., N. B. C. 
Hear Ted Malone « Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 EWT., Blue Network 


Consumer Education Section, 264 East Fourth Street, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Please send me a free desk copy of the YEAR "ROUND EDITION, Health-for- 
Victory MEAL PLANNING GUIDE, Extra copies for classroom distribution, 10c each 
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(Continued from page 374) 
respondence courses in home economics 
offered to busy housewives and moth- 
ers. The school was an offshoot of the 
American School of Correspondence in 
Boston. In establishing the school the 
director sought the advice of Mrs. 
Richards, Miss and Miss 
Elliott. Acknowledged leaders in the 
field prepared pamphlets and lesson 
plans in twelve different subjects. The 
200 correspondence enrolled 
during 1904 represented every section 
of the country and in addition Canada, 


Barrows 


students 


Mexico, New Zealand and England. 
The ages of members ranged from 16 
to 65. 

Maria Daniell told about her ex- 
periences in working with the wo- 
men’s clubs of Texas, already active 
in increasing library facilities, organ- 
izing kindergarten and mother’s clubs. 
Miss Daniell was welcomed in com- 
munities all over the state. In most 
of the clubs a series of cooking lessons 
were given rather than the usual lec- 
ture course on household economics. 
As a result of Miss Daniell’s warm 





A new and valuable contribution to your 


program material, devoted to the study of basic principles 


underlying Care of the Skin, covering: 


Essentials of Good Grooming 


The Skin and Its Functions 
The Care of the Skin 


The Problem of Perspiration 


Authentic, authoritative information based on latest re- 


search, presented in favored form—Teacher’s Portfolio, 


Wall Chart for Classroom Use, Supplementary Material 











INSTITUTE OF RESEARCH 
NONSP!I COMPANY 
113 West 18th Street 
New York 11, New York 


1s A DAILY 
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for student use. All sent FREE on Request. 


BATH ENOUGH PRECAUTION? 
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welcome, the Lake Placid Confereny 
voted to invite the chairmen of th 
State Federation Committees on Hom 
Economics to become members. 

Nomenclature was again considered 
and the following terms adopted: 
Handwork in elementary schools, Do. 
mestic Science in secondary schools, 
Economics in normal and professional 
schools, Euthenics in colleges and uni- 
versities. 


(Report of the Lake Placid Confer. 
ences will be continued in October) 





Charts Simplify Housekeeping 
Assignments 
If you are like most extremely busy 
homemaking teachers, you’ll welcome this 
convenient method of assigning house- 
keeping duties in your department. Two 
cardboard discs and a good strong brad 


| are the only materials necessary; a time- 
| saving chart for rotating housekeeping 
| duties, the result. 


The two discs, one at least one-fourth 
larger than the other, are each divided 
into the same number of segments. On 
the smaller disc, one housekeeping duty 
is listed in each segment; on the larger 
are listed the names of the students, the 
number on each segment depending on 
the size of the class. These two discs are 
fastened together, the smaller on top, and 
posted on the bulletin board or a con- 
venient wall space. Then, each time 
housekeeping duties change, the smaller 
circle is merely moved one space clock- 
wise, placing a new housekeeping duty 


| by each name or group of names on the 
| outer circle. 





This simple device makes questions 
concerning responsibilities unnecessary 
and can be varied easily to: meet indi- 
vidual class requirements. 





It’s Your Future, Girls 
(Continued from page 356) 


Key to Your Success 


100 We just can’t believe it! 

89 to 99 Your future looks brilliant. 

79 to 89 You'll stand out from the 
crowd. 

69 to 79 Barely passing; you can do 
better. 

59 to 69 Room for improvement—and 
how! 


P.S. Just a reminder: Don’t wait ul 
til you have finished your home eco 
nomics course to decide what you want 
to do when you graduate. Study books 
on vocational opportunities for home 
economists. Read Creative Careers it 
Home Economics, published by PRAcTT 
caL Home Economics. (See Coupon Book) 
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~® | NORGE FULL SIZE — pau 
estions GAS RANGE 
essary 
indi: | The families of those youcontactneed | 
no longer wait for war’s end to obtain L A 
— a full-quality, up-to-the-minute gas ALSO AVAILABLE <>) 
| range. With government author- IN =) 

. ization, Norge is now building full- 2OINCH Size (7 
sized gas ranges of highest-grade —w—- CSE Oo ) 
heavy materials and with famous ee ee =) 
Norge convenience features. perl fo | 

” These prewar-quality gas ranges , E. zt 
| the | #@ available through Norge dealers FOR ARTIFICIAL, NATURAL OR BOTTLED GAS fs 3 
to eligible buyers securing O.P.A. : } 

n do certificates. Your people will appre- 
ciate hearing of this new develop- 

—and ment so important to their health 
and convenience. 

¢ une Except for these ranges, Norge is 

eco 100% in war production. Other 

want Norge home appliances will be avail- 

books able as soon as the government per- 

home mits their manufacture. 

. 4 Norge Division, Borg-Warner Cor- 

is poration, 670 East Woodbridge St., alas 
Detroit 26, Michigan. REFRIGERATORS - ELECTRIC RANGES - WASHERS - GAS RANGES - HOME HEATERS 
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A Guidance 
Point of View 


(Continued from page 329) 





problems in etiquette that had caused 
her so much unhappiness in the past. 


Evidence of progress 

(Statement made by Mary during the 

final conference at the close of school.) 
“Now that I am not working such long 

hours, I have more time for my friends. 

I go out with several boys, and I have 





free 


a new girl friend. Since I am going out 
more I am getting over my shyness. I 
do not find it so hard to find something 
to talk about.” 


4. Health problems Mary checked on 

the problem check list 

a. Being overweight 

b. Headaches 

c. Afraid of having an operation 

d. Eye trouble 
Situation as revealed in conference 
Mary thinks she would have more self- 
confidence if she were not so overweight. 
Her health is good except that she has 


frequent headaches. She has been told 





TO TEACHERS 
and STUDENTS 


OF HOME ECONOMICS 








With Each Introductory Subscription to / 
HYGEIA, The Health Magazine — This 
Valuable 96-Page Book" ANSWERS TO 


| a book OF a ST 


maa 


>-. 


POPULAR HEALTH QUESTIONS” 


Allergy Facial Eruptions Perspiration 
Anemia Feet Prenatal Care 
Arthritis Hair Preventive Medicine 
MEDICAL AUTHORITIES “Athletes Foot’ Headache Pores, Enlarged 
Baby Care a , ge 
Backache ndigestion in, Dry 
ANSWER QUESTIONS Blood Pressure oon Trouble om See 
Boils ungs tomac cidity 
ON MORE THAN 200 Children’s Diet Marriage Throat Infection 
Common Colds Maternity Thyroid i 
HEALTH SUBJECTS— Cosmetics Milk and Calcium Tobacco Habit 
Deafness Nearsightedness Varicose Veins 
Exercise Neuritis Vitamins : 
Eyes Nutrition Weight Reduction 


—and HYGEIA publishes authoritative articles 
on a number of these topics each month! 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATORS 
USE HYGEIA IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


“T have found that HYGEIA has, in just the coveraye 
of a few issues, valuable supplementary reading mate- 
rial for every major phase of emphasis of our course in 
Hygiene. i 
report reading the articles.’ 


The students also enthusiastically read and 
i J. J. Babcock, Biology 


Dept., Wollaston, Mass. 


Access to a library copy of HYGEIA is no 


substitute for 


a personal 


subscription! 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 6 MONTHS $1. 








HYGEIA, The Health Magazine 
Dept. Gp535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 

Send me FREE the 96-page “HEALTH QUESTIONS” 
book. | enclose $1.00 for the next 6 issues of HYGENA. 





Please Print 
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Street 
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The Only National Health Magazine 


Published by Organized Medicine 
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by her doctor that she has bad _ tons; 
removed. She 4 
afraid of an operation, but she think 
she may have the courage to have her 


which ought to be 


tonsils removed next summer. Mary says 
her eyes trouble her occasionally. 


Method of approach 


An examination of Mary’s health record 
in the school clinic revealed that there 
was nothing wrong with her eyes. She 
did have bad tonsils which ought to be 
removed. 

It was found that Mary’s diet con- 
tained an excess of potatoes, bread and 
sweets. She was sent to her foods teacher 
for help in planning a sensible diet, so 
that she might lose some of her excess 
weight. 


Evidence of progress 


At the final conference at the close of 
school, Mary stated that she had lost 
ten pounds since starting on her diet. She 
was much improved in appearance. She 
said, also, that since she had been eat- 
ing more fruits and vegetables she had 
fewer headaches; in fact, she felt that 
the whole family had profited by the 
change in diet. 


5. School problems Mary checked on 
the problem check list 


a. Unable to concentrate 

b. Not enough time to study 
c. Taking notes 

d. Absent too often 


Situation as revealed in conference 
Mary thinks her poor grades are due to 
the fact that she doesn’t have time to 
study. Also, she admitted that she has 
great difficulty concentrating even under 
favorable conditions. 


Method of approach 

Some assistance was given Mary in ar- 
ranging a study schedule. Conferences 
were held with several of her teachers 
to try to iron out difficulties. 


Evidence of progress 

Within the six weeks following the first 
conference, Mary’s grades improved de- 
cidedly. No doubt this was due to sev- 
eral causes. After she changed her job 
and arranged a study in the attic, she 
had a more favorable place in which 
to study. During the week she spent sev- 
eral evenings taking care of children. She 
said that after they had been put te bed 
she had a quiet evening for study. It is 
quite possible that the change in diet with 
the resulting general improvement in her 
health had something to do with the 
improvement in her grades. 


6. Vocational problems Mary checked 
on the problem check list 
a. Wanting advice on further educa- 
tion 
b. Not being able to go to college 
c. Choosing courses to prepare for 4 
job (See page 382) 
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VEGETABLE SOUP 





record 






t there tablespoons meat drippings 
3. She 14 cup finely chopped onion 
t tobe tablespoons finely chopped green pepper 
214 teaspoons salt 
t on 4 teaspoon pepper _ 
d a 14 teaspoon Worcestershire Sauce 
bouillon cubes 


teacher 
liet, so 
excess 


cups canned tomatoes 

cups vegetable, meat stock or water 

cups chopped, cooked vegetables 

teaspoon mixed herbs 

NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
Biscuits, crumbled 


ee r 
Nm D> RUN NNN Po ® W 







a of Chopped parsley 

ost 

t. She Sauté onion and green pepper in drippings 
Sh until tender. Add seasonings, liquid and veg- 

etables. Bring to boil. Stir in NABISCO 








a SHREDDED WHEAT, heat thoroughly. 
> had Sprinkle each serving with chopped parsley. 
that Serves 6. 






y the 


d on 


PEANUT BUTTER SNACKS 
6 NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT Biscuits 
Y4 cup peanut butter 
4 cup diced bacon 
Cut NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT Bis- 


cuits into thirds. Spread with peanut butter 
and sprinkle with diced bacon. Bake in slow 























; : oven (325° F.) 15 minutes. Serves 6. 
has ‘ 
ider 
Luscious Lunch 
w UscioUus Luncheon 
..» SOURCE OF QUICK ENERGY 

rst FOR THE CHILDREN coming home from school—for the decorative delicious intro- 
de- duction to dinner—try this pair: Peanut Butter Snacks with Vegetable Soup. 
ob SOMETHING NEW about them. They’re made with crisp, inviting Nabisco Shredded 
he Wheat, the whole wheat, whole-grain cereal—to help step up body energy when other 
nh energy foods may be scarce. 
he THIS GOOD SOURCE of energy can give vital assistance 
: in planning healthful meals. Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
th contributes these essential food elements: Proteins, Carbo- 
- hydrates, Vitamin B,, Iron, Phosphorus. 
He Recipe suggestions are available at Home 

Economics Kitchen, National Biscuit Com- 
d pany, 449 West 14th St., New York, N. Y. 

BAKED BY NABISCO . . . NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

1 —— —_ 
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mobile upholstery and the manufactur 

















Natural and synthetic fibers studied of paper raincoats. LC 
News Notes for strength, wear and elasticity gives Another new product, Cerex, will in. Co 
* ; . . cu 
{Gotlinned from pape 318) us fabrics and garments for many and terest those who have had their plastic “ 
diverse needs. articles bend, break or crack when ex- a 
Mar. 5. HEALTHY ANIMALS—Veterinary posed to high temperatures. This ther- ci 
Medicine moplastic product of the Monsante Chem. 
ment to help in the choice of careers. Relationship of animal health to safe ical Company can be molded by the 
Oct. 16. More per Acre—Agriculture meat, poultry, milk and other dairy fastest and most economical methods and 
Science increases food supply per acre products. ; is said to hold its shape and strength in 
and per man hour by study of soil, Mar. 12. BetrerR PLANTs—Horticulture acids or boiling temperatures. When 
seed, insects, plant disease and farm Improvement of fruits and vegetables, placed on the general market, Cerex is 
nentilees, of their preservation, packing, market- expected to compare in price with other 
Oct. 23. Foop For AcTion—Nutrition ing and shipping. plastics and to find wide use in bath- 
Research on properties of food and room and kitchen equipment and in parts 
body’s nutritive needs has led to im- Revolutionary Plastic Products for electrical equipment. It wiil be use- 
proved diet for civilians and Armed Chemists are making exciting predic- ful for many household articles such as 
Services. tions concerning the plastic industry in toothbrush handles, trays, baby bottles, 
. bY ’ 
Dec. 11. ‘ToMorrow’s Houses—Architec- the postwar world. They state that new book ends and children’s toys. Although 
ture materials, now going into war produc- naturally a transparent _amber color, 
Functional design provides homes and tion, will revolutionize the plastic field Cerex can be dyed attractive colors. 
buildings to fit the needs of people. when converted to civilian uses. —_ : 
New construction methods lower their One outstanding material is a water- Shoe Rationing to Continue 
cost. repellent substance known as “silicone” No relief from shoe rationing is in 
* Dec. 18. Wortp oF PLastics—Industrial which has been found more effective than sight for this year. Contrary to many 
Chemistry wax in protecting ceramic parts. A melt- reports, the supply of shoes in the na- 
Synthetic materials molded to shap ing point of close to 500 degrees F. tion’s stores will be, by the end of 1944, 
provide goods of unique properties for makes this General Electric product an 25 million pairs below the inventory fig- 
many war and future peacetime uses. excellent insulating material. Predicted ure of January 1, 1944. This will place 
Jan. 1. Factnc THE Fururge—Statistics postwar uses include the waterproofing the nation’s shoe stock at the lowest point 
Analysis of vital statistics, wealth, pro- of cotton and woolen cloth (without af- in years, and officials state that ration- 
duction and employment gives us bud- fecting the color or stiffening the fabric), ing will continue until there is a marked 
gets, insurance and social security the stainproofing of furniture and auto- improvement in the supply. 
D / 0 W Ca ndy Q K 
EASY AS 1-2-3! 
INEXPENSIVE, TOO! 
CORN FLAKE CHEWS—doesn’t the very name 
sound like something to make your mouth 
water? This new cereal candy made with 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes is one of the most 
tempting treats you ever tasted... and it 
takes only 12 minutes from start to finish. 
FREE: Helpful new folder on “Cereal Can- 5 
dies.” Write Dept. PP, 34, E. 49, ee ee ee ee eee eee 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. CORN FLAKE CHEWS 
2 cups Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 3 tablespoons light I 
- 
t %; cup brown sugar or dark syrup | 
I 1 tablespoon butter 4 
KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES are restored , 
, ae 1 I Measure Corn Flakes into buttered mixing bowl. Cook sugar and syrup 
to whole grain nutritive values of i] in small saucepan over moderate heat, stirring constantly until mix- I 
thiamin, niacin, and iron. You'll i ture bubbles and sugar is dissolved, about five minutes, Add butter. | 
. > { Pour hot syrup over Corn Flakes, stirring so that each flake is coated. i 
enjoy Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. Eat I Drop by teaspoonful onto wax paper and allow to cool. Yield: 20 114- i 
them often! 1 inch candies. | 
a a ge en a 
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ACE WILLIAMS, world-traveling 
cameraman and an authority on vis- 
ual education, will direct the educa- 
tional staff. He has proved to the edu- 
cational world thatclassroom material 
can and must be thrilling to inspire 
students and teachers. 


TEXT R 0 N presents 


its EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


.. now at work on new visual 
aids for your classroom use. 





New and vital educational material is in the making for you! Educational 
material on new fabrics, new designs, new methods of manufacture. Basic 
information to keep your clothing students up-to-date on textile news of 
the future. To be presented in the latest methods that modern science has 
developed.— This is what Textron’s educational department is planning. And 
to you will come accurate, reliable information, for Textron is a sound and 
progressive organization. In the past year it has been a leading producer of 
parachutes and jungle hammocks. Now, with the same wartime precision, it is 
turning to the production of consumer goods. Production from raw yarn to 
finished products in your favorite store . . . this is Textron. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO PUT YOU ON OUR MAILING LIST FOR FUTURE MATERIAL. . . 


Send us your name and address by using coupon in Practical Coupon Book 


TEXTRON, Inc., EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Send for your free copy of 
CONSERVING CLOTHES WITH COLOR 







@ Nine pages full of important 





information on clothes 







conservation, synthetic fabrics and dyeing. 






Contains the answers to all these 














questions and many more! 


Prepared for Teachers of Clothing Classes Ly 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Makers of 


ALL PURPOSE RIT— the dye that is guaranteed 
to work on all synthetics and mixtures. 


INSTANT RIT—the famous old reliable cye for 
pure silks, wools, linens, cottons. 











: Rit Products Corporation Dept. B. 
1 1401 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, IIL. 


! 
Please send me a FREE copy of “Conserving | 
Clothes With Color.” 1 
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(Continued from page 378) 





—~ 


d. Getting a good job without a ql. 
lege education 

e. Getting advice on what I’m be 
fitted to do 


Situation as revealed in conference 


Mary worried about the future som. 
times. She would like to go to college 
because she thinks it is not possible t 
get a good job without a college educa. 
tion. She does not want to do hous. 
work all of her life. 


Method of Approach 


An examination of Mary’s scholastic rec. 
ord, achievement tests, I. Q. tests, ete, 
gave evidence that she was very definitely 
not college material and since colleg 
would have been financially impossible 
for her anyway, an attempt was made 
to direct her attention to more practical 
plans. 


















Evidence of progress 

At the close of the unit on vocations, 
Mary was interested in nursing and 
beauty culture, and seemed to be looking 
forward quite happily to future training 
in one of these fields. 


7. Personal appearance problem 
Mary checked on _ the _ problem 
check list 
a. Knowing how to dress in good taste 
b. Too little money for clothes 

Situation as revealed in conference 


Mary is often unhappy because she isn't 
so well dressed as many of the other 








girls in her classes. She hasn’t much 
confidence in her ability to select cloth- 
ing, and she doesn’t think she always 
gets the most for her money. 


Method of approach 

Special help was given to Mary in the 
units on buying and clothing. selection. 
She made a careful study of her ow! 
personal coloring and figure, and with 4 
little guidance was able to select quite 
attractive materials and designs for the 
garments she made in class. Particular 
emphasis was placed on the importance 
of the care of clothing and the importance 
of good grooming, as Mary seemed to 
be somewhat remiss in these respects. It 
was hoped that the units in consumer 
buying would be of value in helping het 
to buy more wisely. 


Evidence of progress 


(Statement made by Mary during the 
final conference at the close of school.) 
“IT have more confidence in my personal 





appearance than I used to have. I always 
stop to think now about the lines of 3 
dress, and I think I can select more be 
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coming colors for myself than I used to. 
Our discussions in personal grooming 
have helped a lot, tco. I guess I was 
pretty careless before.” (The improve- 
ment in Mary’s appearance was self-evi- 
dent. Several of her classmates had com- 


78) 


es, 





mented about it.) 


Out ac g Sex hygiene problems Mary check- 
ed on the problem check list 


’ 
Vm bee a. Insufficient knowledge about sex 
matters 
ence b. Embarrassed in discussion of sex 
re some- 


Situation as revealed in conference 


0 coll : 

lili Mary expressed the wish that we had 

s 0 : ‘ : ; 

ec ea some kind of course in sex hygiene in 
a: ‘ 

school, as her knowledge of sex matters is 

o house. 


insufficient. Her mother has never dis- 
cussed such matters with her, and she 
herself usually feels quite embarrassed 
istic rec | to talk about such things. 


: PS Method approach 

college The discussions in sex hygiene directed 
possible MOY the school doctor were especially 
Ss made planned to meet the needs of Mary as 
sractical well as the majority of others in che 


class. 





Evidence of progress 

cations, (Statement made by Mary during the 
ig and final conference at the close of school.) 
looking “I like the matter-of-fact way Dr. H. 
raining answered our questions in sex hygiene. 
It helped me to feel different about the 
subject. I told mother about the discus- 


»blems A : 
sions and she said she was glad we were 
oblem . ; 2 
having that help in school. Now I feel a 
litle more free to ask her questions 
d taste sometimes, and I don’t believe it em- 
barrasses her to answer me as much as it 
used to.” 
kant The above case study was selected 


other § for the report because Mary was un 
much usually eager for help and very honest 
cloth: § and uninhibited in discussing her prob- 
lways # lems with the teacher. The writer be- 
lieves, however, that the guidance pro- 
gram was equally challenging to the 





v the rest of the group and equally produc- 

ction. tive of satisfactory results. 

own 

ith a 

quite 

- the Recrisp Your Rayons 

ular Gelatin, not starch, will give a lift to 

ance those rayon dresses that become limp and 

ance crush easily after washing, say textile 

1 to specialists of the U. S. Department of 
It Agriculture. For most rayon dresses, two 

mer tablespoons of granulated gelatin will be 
her about right. Just soak the gelatin for two 


minutes in a little cold water then dis- 
solve with boiling water, pour the solution 
in a bowl large enough to hold the dress 
and add only enough cold water to be 
) comfortable for the hands. After the 
dress is washed and rinsed, dip in the 
gelatin solution and squeeze gently. Then 
toll the dress in a thick bath towel until 
dry enough to iron. 
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ICE CREAM... 


fighting food and a great morale builder 


Ic—E CREAM supplies body-building 
proteins, minerals, and vitamins 
that mean stamina. 


To be good fighters, men must have 
good food—and American fighters are 
the best fed in the world. The officer 
and civilian technical food experts re- 
sponsible for their diets deserve great 
credit for the outstanding strength and 
stamina of our armed forces. 

It is significant, therefore; that these 
experts specify ice cream for our fight- 
ers wherever it is practical to provide it 
for them. It is not only of tremendous 
value in building morale, but also sup- 
plies a wealth of the essential protein, 
minerals, and vitamins which build 
physical strength to withstand the 
grueling pace of war. It is because of 
this double service on the fighting front 
that ice cream follows the flag! 


OUR FIGHTERS COME FIRST 


Naturally our fighters’ needs come 
first, so you may not always get all the 
ice cream you want. But remember, 
this nutritious food has gone to war. 
By accepting slightly less now, you are 
sharing with our fighters. When their 
job is finished there will again be plenty 
for all. 


in the Army 





Food Value 











OF ONE SERVING OF 
VANILLA ICE CREAM 





Calciam Ga. 


Vitamin A 1.0. 


Thiamin Mg. 


Riboflavin Mg. 





ff sans Protein Gm. 








0.131 





399 





0.038 





0.10 5 








200} 3.9 


NATIONAL Darry Councit, 111 N. CANAL St., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
other nutritive values of average 
servings of common foods. Two 
Check-Up Sheets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 
tional requirements. Very practical. 
One set FREE to home economics 
teachers, lunchroom baat: bat-\el be ME: bale! 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. P. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


VARIETY 


™N FOOD 


MILL for 
Family Foods 


WITH THE 
FOLEY 


Foon MILI 


1. Mashes pota- 
toes. 

2. Mashes _ ruta- 
bagas, pump- 
kin, squash, 

. Makes apple 
sauce, no cor- 
ing, no peel- 


an 


ing. 

4. Strains all cooked 
vegetables. 

5. Crushes cooked 
fruits. 

6. Strains cranberries. 

7. Grates cheese, nuts, 


crackers. 


FOR CANNING 

. Strains tomatoes. 

. Mashes apples. 

. Mashes plums, apri- 
cots, peaches, ber- 
ries, all fruits for 
jams, jellies, sauces. 


FOR BABY FOODS 


1. Strains all 
fruits. 

. Takes fibre from 
spinach, string 
beans, asparagus. 

3. Removes hulls from 

corn, peas, beans. 

4, Strains carrots, ap- 

ples, prunes. 


oOn_— 





cooked vegetables and 


i] 


* Professional Offer on FOLEY FOOD MILL : 
® FOLEY MFG. CO., 112 2nd St., N. E., . 
= Minneapolis 13, Minn. s 
= Please send Free copy of new trates beoklet « 
s “VARIETY IN FOOD WITH THE FOLEY = 
s FOOD MILL” (additional copies each i0c). § 
® Also send Professional Offer to Home Econ- « 
= omists on FOLEY FOOD MILL, (retail price © 
s -$1.25). 4 
4 . 
DD! cc .ctneah babs nin eesbhGs Sedu sawed snow eke s 
e . 
BB AOETORS 2. ccccnsseccsseccaccnconescccccnocess . 
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problems of family and social life. 

Unit II carries the individual into com- 
munity life and points the way through 
the many channels of effort open to 
youngsters these days toward being bet- 
ter citizens in helping America win the 
war. 

Unit III discusses the clothing prob- 
lem with emphasis on the newer mate- 
rials, their care and use, plus personal 
hygiene and grooming for both boys and 
girls. ° 

Unit IV presents meal planning and 
cookery in a lively, entertaining way. 
Boys will be pleased to find “helpful 
hints for camp cookery.” The material 
includes the latest reports from the 
United States Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics, which every 
teacher accepts as. authoritative. The 
recipes have been tested and chosen for 
their appeal to young cooks. 

This book is a much needed step for- 
ward in home economics textbooks and 
merits an important place in the class- 
rooms of our schools. 

—Reviewed by Apvete G. CotumsiA, M.A. 
Port Washington Junior High School 


You and Your Money 


By Mabel B. Trilling and 
Florence Williams Nicholas 
J. B. Lippincott Company, N. Y. 

Price $1.80 Pp. 376 1944 


By focusing attention upon consumer 
goods which high school students buy 
and use, this new text makes a basically 
practical approach to consumer education. 
The authors are to be congratulated on 
the amount of factual data they have 
gathered together about a variety cf com- 
modities ranging from a five-cent ice 
cream cone to a hundred-dollar gas stove. 
But despite a new angle of approach and 
despite obviously fine reference material, 
You and Your Money is disappointing. 

In a day when “men of eighteen” are 
flying over Germany and “women of six- 
teen” are thinking seriously of marriage, 
a chapter on how to buy ice cream cones, 
pop and candy seems distinctly juvenile. 
This juvenile note is sustained through- 
out the book. A matter-of-fact style, de- 
void of color, a pattern of chapter ar- 
rangement which barely changes, further 
create the impression that this is a book 
for quite immature students. 

Although its title, You and Your 
Money, implies a consumer education 
slant, the text is almost entirely devoted 
to buymanship. The student is told how 
to recognize the hidden and not-so-hidden 
values of pots and pans, hosiery, kitchen 


Also see Listings and coupons in Practical Coupon Book 


knives, furniture. He is toid of the laws 


which protect him. Case after case js. 


cited of goods seized by the Government 
because they were not up to standards of 
purity or quality. The implied note of 
“buyer beware” runs through every 
chapter. 

Even before the war and the curtail- 
ment of consumer goods production, pro- 
gressive educators were agreed that con- 
sumers could not be turned into buying 
experts. It is a hopeless task, they said, 
to teach buyers young or old, how to 
judge scores of products fairly. With this 
knowledge behind us, that sheer buyman- 
ship education is not successful, it seems 
unfortunate to approach the postwar peri- 
od with old consumer education tech- 
niques. Economic citizenship, an under- 
standing of how our systems of produc- 
tion and distribution work, an analysis 
of the many influences which affect the 
consumer’s dollar-value, this is the new 
slant which many consumer educators feel 
must replace buymanship and all that 
term connotes. 

—Reviewed by ROSANNE AMBERSON 


Home Economics in Junior Colleges 


A Tentative Statement* 
Burgess Publishing Co., Minneapolis 
Price $1.50 Pp. 84 1944 


Administrators, curriculum workers 
and teachers in junior colleges will find 
in this monograph interesting and 
thought-provoking information and 2 
point of view concerning home economics 
education which is of value in develop- 
ing junior college programs. 

There is evidence that the committee 
has reviewed much material dealing with 
the needs of junior college groups 
throughout the country and the re- 
sources which many of these colleges 
are using in an attempt to meet these 
needs. The reader is led to eval- 
uate the varied plans which are in use 
to provide home-life education. Stress 
is placed on the necessity for each junior 
college to study its own problems, know 
its own students, set its own purposes 
and develop its own programs so that 
its students may be “better able to meet 
their personal problems, live more suc- 
cessfully with their families, and carry 
on their jobs as homemakers, wage earn- 
ers and citizens with greater personal 
and social satisfaction.” 

Since published material dealing with 
home economics in the junior colleges is 
extremely limited, there has been in- 
cluded a reference list which is selective 
in nature and annotated. 

—Reviewed by RuTH GRAHAM 
Christian College, Columbia, Mo. 
(Continued on page 386) 


* Prepared by a Committee of the Depart 
ment of Colleges and Universities of the Amer 
can Home Economics Association at the request 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges: 
Ivol Spafford, chairman; Anna- Banks; Eileen 
Elliott; Wylle McNeal; Margaret Pritchard and 
Ruby Simpson, 
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ote of Mildred Graves Ryan’s : Make This Deliciously Di 
“ Clothing Textbooks | , 
‘urtail- | '. wit 
1, Poe FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL Bread Pudding 
ool JUNIOR FASHIONS i 
y said, THis is not just another sewing book; it is, in fact, a com- Semi-Sweet Choco are 
ow to plete “fashion” manual for the young girl who has become 
th this conscious of herself as a social being. It answers the many | 
yman- questions that every young girl asks about styles, patterns, 
seems designs, color, fabrics, cosmetics, hair-dressing, health and | 
 peri- beauty, the choice and care of clothing, the reconditioning of | 
tech- garments, etc. Profusely illustrated. $1.28 | 
inder- | 
roduc- | 
alysis FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL | 
"7 YOUR CLOTHES | 
> new 
s foul AND PERSONALITY | 
that THis is one of the most popular clothing texts for senior- 
high-school courses ever published. It is full of sound ad- 
i vice and practical suggestions regarding manners, health, 
beauty aids, attitudes, purchasing fabrics, clothing, and acces- 
= sories, etc. Among its many illustrations are amusing drawings | . 
and a special section of photographs showing appropriate An out-of-the-ordinary 
volis clothing for all occasions. Revised Edition, $2.00. . ’ 
dessert treat everyone will enjoy 
kers i 
‘a D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY | 
and ae Sane een me te ae Ee Spicy Chocolate Bread Pudding adds just 
is ES the right touch at either luncheon or dinner. 
Pe: | It’s amazingly easy to fix, yet it’s no more 
lop: HOW TO GIVE Bry easy 7y 


like ordinary bread pudding than spring is 


ittee RO ASTS AN D GR AVY like autumn. And what’s even more impor- 
te tant, this tasty new dessert clicks instantly 


fe —from the very first spoonful. Just be sure to 


eges WV Golo use Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate, though. 
aw KO That way you'll get the best results. 





val- 

we hice Nestle’s Semi-Sweet is ideal for any dessert 
rT] ” ‘ . 

a WHEN YOU “SLOW-ROAST” MEAT or confection calling for chocolate or cocoa. 

nior 

how / Before cooking, “wipe"’ roast with Kitchen Bouquet. 

pses @ Gives meat that deep brown crust. emer cnece 

nat 2 Add to the gravy a little Kitchen Bouquet. Gives that LATE 

leet © brown deep color that spells perfection. Kitchen Bouquet BREAD PUDDING 

suCc- magnifies the true faste of meat. Made with Nestle’s Semi-$ 

rry ” 

Wee Everyone knows it’s better to roast meat 1 cup soft bread, or cake 


cru 
¥% Economy Size Bar (7 oz.) 


slowly at 300°. You get less shrinkage — 
Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 


nal more servings; juicier, more nutritious KITCHEN 








roasts; better flavor; use less fuel. BOU Qu ET Chocolate 
i” And now comes the answer to the ques- a eae ; pon dyer pee sugar 
s tion—how to give the roast and gravy 3 am 
in- rich brown color, which is the purpose of 2 tbs. shortening 
ve high temperature cooking. 14 top. salt 
4 tsp. ginger 
Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. You'll find 1 tsp. cipnamon 
AM it wonderful also for adding appetizing 
Sa color and enhancing true meat flavor in eg pe Lage sey gh 4 
a iiccteaaai atebtasiet itinel boiler until smooth. Beat egg slightly, 
add remaining milk, shortening, salt, 
rte k ITC H E n B 0) U QU ET and stir into hot mixture. Stir and 
ori. cook until thick. Add spices. Bake 


est in buttered baking dish 20 minutes 
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GANINTIN 


a The Cunpoo Way 


Garden-fresh vegetables and 


fruits canned in tin now mean 
a well stocked larder of full- 
vitamin-rich 

without 


foods 
any 


flavored, 
next winter — 
ration points. 






It's 


ucts. 


Cook for 

length of time 
1944 BURPEE 

CANNING BOOK 


A valuable aid for all 
pages, more than 200 recipes. Send 


at your Dealer's. 
BURPEE CAN SEALER COMPANY 
134 West Liberty Street 


gwow'll again be able to get D‘M'C 
quality cotton in all cheir gorgeous colors. 
As early as possible after the war is over, 
stores will be supplied with these world- 
famous cottons. Meanwhile, only a lim- 
ited assortment is available so you'll 
understand if your dealer doesn’t have in 
stock. the exact D-M:C thread you want. 





WORLD-FAMOUS 


MA 


EMBROIDERY 


mae 1 TONS 


AND CROCHET 


D-M:C CORPORATIO 


NEW YORK 


THE 


,RANTL TREET © 
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patriotic to can 
this year, and here's 
the A B C of suc- 
cessful canning: A— | 
Choose sound prod- 
B—Put in cans | 
and seal airtight. C— 
proper 


temperature specified. 


home canners. 65 
10c. 
See Burpee’s Modern Canning Equipment 


Barrington, Ilinois 
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Invitation to Health 
By Harry J. Johnson, M.D., F.A.C.P.* 
Prentice Hall, Inc., New York 
Price $2.75 Pp. 249 1944 


In this book, Dr. Johnson says, “At 


every cone is provided 
with a body that is nearly perfect.” Dur- 
ing childhood his body is usually care- 
fully nurtured and he bubbles over with 
pep. In college days this high vitality 
is continued by students who are athletic- 
For slowing-up 
process begins in the twenties and en- 


others a 


' dures into middle life; the majority of 
people are living 25-50% below maxi- 


mum efficiency. Unless some organic dis- 
ease is present, they may return to the 
health of their youth by learning and 
adopting the rules of intelligent living. 
The responsibility lies entirely with the 
individual. The purpose of this book is 
to tell the lay person what should and 


what should not be done if he would 
preserve good health throughout these 
years. 

Avoiding technical terms, Dr. John- 


son describes in plain language what one 
needs to know about foods to enable him 
to eat right, both in kind and quantity, 
and outlines the penalties for failing to 
do so. The discussion covers the process 
of digestion, common diseases of the di- 


gestive tract, underweight, overweight, 
diabetes, kidney trouble, etc. Some addi- 
tional factors essential to health are 


care of the skin, eyes, hair and _ scalp, 
teeth and feet. Brief chapters on resting 
and relaxing, tobacco, alcohol, sex and 
venereal diseases, mental 
hygiene and other pertinent subjects are 
included and all are presented from the 
standpoint of understanding their place 
in prevention and treatment of impaired 
health. 
The Appendix contains a _ table of 
foods and their nutritive values. 
—Reviewed by LuLu G. Graves 
Nutrition Consultant, California 


*% Freezing Meat and Poultry Products 
(AWI-75) may be obtained free from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. This new folder, 
prepared for those who use frozen food 
lockers or who have home freezing cab- 


(Concluded on page 388) 


*The author is director of Life Extension 
Institute and Examiners. In this capacity he 
supervises the work of 3000 physicians in 30 
life insurance companies and in several large 
industries. ] 
tice. All of which qualifies him as an authority 


He also maintains a private prac- | 
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HOUSE DECORATION FOLI0 
$3.50 


Teach House Decoration the Ney 
Way—By Playing “‘House’’! 














| 
| 


on health promotion and its relation to success- | 


ful living. 


in Practical Coupon Book 






A good teacher is 
always on the look- 
out for illustrative 
material, Here is 
something new—a set 
of “cut-outs” for a 
complete course in 
interior decoration. 
Yes, you may actual- 
ly cut out the furni- 
ture, the curtains 
and drapes, the fur- 
niture coverings, even 
the wall finishes and 
rugs, too, and rear- 
range them to your 
heart’s desire—all in 
a room made to or- 
der! 





% Lt 





(16) 
Color! 


And by BIG we mean each page is 
18 inches by 24 inches 


Big Pages in Full 


Just Think! Sixteen 


Instructions Are Clear 
On every page of this folio there are 
careful descriptions and directions for us- 
ing the material on that page. Teaches 
sound lessons on refurnishing and redeco- 
ration by actual doing. Redecorate this 
miniature room in class. 


Information Is Sound 
This House Decoration Folio was preé- 
pared and widely used by the magazine 
THE AMERICAN HOME, and is authori- 
tative. 


ORDER DIRECT 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. 

Send For Our Catalogue 





SCHOOL MAGAZINES 


short-time offers. Free 


and 
catalog to schools and 


with all 


special 















teachers. Send 6c for 
first-class postage. 
Agents wanted every 


where to sell all maga 
zines. Liberal commis 
sions! Ask for infor 
mation. Dept. PH 








TRAPHAGEN SCHOCL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Celebrated Graduates 





FALL and WINTER Courses. 
methods for beginners or advanced students 
courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashio 
Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Drapins 
Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Texti Display. Renate © ra 


n. Y. 19 


intensive 







Free Placement. Send for 
1680 Broadway (52nd Street), 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New Yor 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 
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FOLIO Can you recognize a good slip when you see it? Not 

unless you know enough about fabrics and finishes to 

choose a slip that will keep its shape and color —a slip 
that will really last. 

HOW TO BUY Dan River’s Dictionary of Textile 

ASLIP... Terms will help you to do just 

that. In simple terms, it defines 


over 600 current fabrics, trade names and processes, 
including “‘Aridex,” “Belmaniz” —_ and “Eponge.” Send 

; ie 
for it today. It’s free—it’s up-to-date — it’s 


complete — and it’s 


ie New 
se’! 


















practical. 


















re are Ban We) de 
or uS- DAN RIVER MILLS 
eaches (Riverside & Dan River. Cotton Mills, Inc.) 
edeco- oanvine (2 vircinia 


2 this New York Sales Office: 40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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hoe Teach 
NY 

, Meo CARE 
_ You Need 
the 

] 

Free 

3 CHASE 
ge. 

— BABY 
nmis- 

nfor- 

PHE 

\) Thousands of schools have started classes in child 
eo care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 
my and practice in 

cL e Bathing e Dressing 

¢ Swabbing e Hygienic Care 

Its ¢ Powdering e Making Clothes 

nS e Feeding e Laundering 

_ The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 
bis sizes. Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or 
rit peel. Reasonably priced. 

2 

e For full information write to 

bi M.J.CHASE 24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 
a }——— — $$ ——_____ —— - —— 
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of home economics 
should know the meaning 
of this seal of quality 





The United States Testing Company, Inc., 
organized its Certified Group of merchandise 
brands as a form of consumer protection. 


Before any brand of merchandise can be 
accepted for the Certified Group and permitted 
to feature the Seal of Quality, it is tested for 
raw material content, construction, and prac- 
tical serviceability. 


In order to remain in the group and retain 
the Seal of Quality, all Certified merchandise 
must maintain quality standards. Our Con- 
sumer Group constantly buys Certified mer- 
chandise in the open market, and it is check- 
tested for added assurance of maintained 
quality. 


Write for literature on the Certified Group 
and the Seal of Quality which will assist you 


in your classroom discussions. 


The following brands have been 
accepted for Certification and 
awarded the Seal of Quality: 


“‘Bemberg’’-Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and 

Underwear Fabrics ........... AMERICAN BEMBERG CORP. 
Bijou Hosiery .......... BLUE LINE HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 
Headlight and Crown Overalls, CROWN OVERALL MFG. CO. 
Ce SEE. oct eboccasreces E. R. MOORE COMPANY 
North American Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and Underwea 
WEE fb vad cecdecsecact NORTH AMERICAN RAYON CORP. 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases ............ PEQUOT MILL‘ 
po er ere ere ee PRINTZ BIEDERMANN 
Pen-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor Oil, 

Renuzit French Dry Cleaner ...... RADBILL OIL COMPAN) 
Rayon Songette Slips .............. SUSSBERG & FEINBER( 
Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and Underwear 

PED is vcnceccedsntecves TUBIZE RAYCN CORPORATIO? 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, lic. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
HOBOKEN, NEW jERSEY 


Philadelphia, Pa. Woonsocket, R. 1. Chicago, I1!. Boiton, Mass. Wew York, N.Y. 
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Pure Wool Wisdom 


This Primer tells you the fascinating 
story of wool from sheep to shop... 
where it is raised, how it is processed 
and finally woven into beautiful fabrics 
to make smart, practical clothing for 
every member of your family. You'll 
learn the difference between woolens 
and worsteds. You'll realize the impor- 
tance of insisting upon highest quality 
for greatest value in wear and style... 
quality which is always assured by the 
Botany label. 


BOTANY * 


WORSTED MILLS 
Passaic, N. J. 





Pasrans FOR GREATER- 
THAN-EVER OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE FASHION WORLD 
Choose the career that offers glamorous work 
and top salary and choose the school that as- 
sures you of the finest, most modern fashion 
training. Under the personal direction of 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, one of America’s 
Foremost Fashion Instructors and Style Au- 
thorities. Individual analysis and planning of 
your studies to fit you for your proper place 
in this all-important profession. Fashion De- 
sign—Design for Stage and Screen—Styling 
— Buying — Merchandising — Pattern Draft- 
ing, Cutting—Draping—Fashion Illustration. 
If you cannot come to New York, prepare for 
a Fashion Career through interesting study at 
home. Request FREF ROOK “Career Courses”. 


(ene acadetny 


The School of Fam 
812 Fifth Ave ‘62nd New York 2] 


Please send me Bvok “Fashion Career Cour ' 
Residence School Book 22) Home Study Book 22H {J ! 
Name : 
' Address 
' 


Crad 


fohgens 
) , 


Y 





. 
' 
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inets, gives simple directions with illus- 
trations for preserving meat, poultry, 
eggs and fish by freezing. 


Fowl and Game Cookery 


By James Beard 

M. Barrows and Co., New York 

Price $2.00 Pp. 196 1944 

James Beard’s Fowl and Game Cook- 
ery is replete with words of wisdom as 
well as of warning to those who would 
serve game and poultry to perfection. 


His advice on the service of Boiled Chick- | 


en (page 37), for example, should be not 
only read but heeded if this dish is to be 
at its best. 

Mr. Beard’s frequent suggestions for 
the use of herbs (as in Herbed Broilers 
on page 50, to mention but one of many 
recipes) proclaims him a past master in 
the art of seasoning and flavoring, while 
his recipe for Sweet and Sour Sauté 
(pages 28-29) is literally mouth-watering. 

Quail, partridge, wood pigeon, dove, 
and even raccoon and skunk, are dis- 
cussed. Indeed it would be hard to think 
of any poultry or game which has not its 
place in his book which makes such good 
reading even though some dishes may be 





out of range for some of us city dwellers. | 
—Reviewed by Lity HAXworTH WALLACE | 





There appears to be a definite error on page 
83. Chicken Pie in Quantity calls for 5 cups 
of flour and 4 tablespoons of baking — 
4 tablespoons equals 12 teaspoons? ? PP? 


Fun for Boys and Girls 


By Cappy Dick 

Greenberg Publisher, New York 

Price $2.00 Pp. 182 1944 

Youngsters from six to fourteen will 
find this sixth edition of Cappy Dick’s 
fun book crowded with ideas for having 
a good time. All they need is an old table 
to serve as a workbench and the simplest 
materials — glue, cardboard, wood and 
string. 

There are instructions for making such 
toys as matchbox theaters, acorn jewelry, 
tick-tacks, loose-jsinted dancers, nut shell 
animals, cock horses and envelope people. 
In addition, almost every page offers 
some clever, joke, trick, puzzle or stunt. 


* Wood Rasp Carving, prepared and 
published by Louis J. Haas, 3 Gedney 
Terrace, White Plains, New York, con- 
tains sixteen pages of carefully illus- 
trated instructions for doing rasp carving 
with inexpensive files. Persons interested 
in the various techniques of wood carving 
or those concerned with the application of 
wood carving in occupational therapy 
will find this a valuable booklet. Price 
80c. 


* Bulletins recently published by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., which will be of particular 
interest to home economists include: 


Also see Listings and coupons in Practical Coupon Book 





Egg Dishes for Any Meal 
Food Conservation Education 
Elementary School Program 
Home-built Electric Dehydrator 
Pickle and Relish Recipes 
Tomatoes on Your Table 
Make-overs from Coats and Suits, Mise, 
Pub. No. 545 

Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive 
Value of Food, Misc. Pub. No. 546 


in the 











HEALTH AND VICTORY 


VITALITY FOR VICTORY _ 50 for $1.25 
100 for $2.25 

Suggestions for simple ways of relieving fatigue 

and nervous strain. Amusing illustration. 

RELAXATION TO 

THE RESCUE 50 cents 
Dorothy Nye, Josephine Rathbone and others, 
How to relax, balance energy expenditure with rest, 

and be generally fit for your wartime job. 

NUTRITION PROGRAMS IN 

THE MAKING 50 cents 

Edited by Marion Lerrigo McWilliams 

Practical questions on how to start a nutrition pro 

gram. For Y.W.C.A.’s and other community organ- 


izations. 
THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N, Y. 














ATTENTION—TEACHERS 
Is your laboratory equipped with 
GOOD TEACHING AIDS? 


During the summer every teacher 
should build up her laboratory with the 


best illustrative material available. Do 
you know your market? See what 
we have! 
& 


A TEXTILE EXHIBIT of 100 fabrics 

A HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO of 20 sheets 
A SPLENDID BABY for child care classes 
COLOR ANALYSIS—blondes-brunettes 
MAGIC COLOR CHART—for color harmonies 
100 COLORED PAPERS for color harmonies 
PERSONALITY CHART—a personalysis 

60 MINIATURE FOLIOS for costume design 
LAY FIGURES with nine figure variations 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming makeup 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming hairdo 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming hat lines 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming neck lines 
ILLUSTRATIONS modifying figure proportions 
LABORATORY UNIFORMS in a wide selection 


See for yourself our 
NEW TEACHING AIDS! 


Order Our Catalog Today 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Ave, Kansas City, Mo. 


— 
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Well, here it is again—October’s bright blue weather— 
slace for the dreary days of November. 

During this month schools settle down to the work of the 
year, fall extension programs are well under way, and most 
of us have a few spare moments. This year some of those 
moments will be spent in earnest thought on the approach- 
ing election—that each may cast an informed vote for the 
future of America. And this year women will outnumber 
men at the polls. See Women as Voters on page 401. 
Three years ago in October colleges were just starting 
their school year but now, with the accelerated course, they 
may be at any stage of their programs. Yet whatever the 
stage, if you are a college teacher or an administrator, you 
will find Clara Whorley Hasslock’s report of her study of 
Home Economics Curricula in Four-Year Colleges, on page 
403, both informative and thought provoking. 

Part IV of The History of Home Economics by Hazel T. 
Craig starts on page 405. What was originally planned as a 
three-part history has grown to six, and only super control 
has kept it within those bounds. So many events and so 
many people have been contributing factors to the develop- 
ment of home economics that it is difficult to select only the 
most important, for all are interesting. 

Each year Practica. Home Economics publishes a 
roster of professional organizations of particular interest 
and value to home economists. These national associations 
are important. They deserve your active support, both per- 
sonal and financial. Are you a participating member of at 
least two of the organizations listed on pages 409 and 430? 
Early fall months find most of us sorting clothes and pre- 
paring for a change in weather. Many clothes are discarded 
because the style is outmoded or they no longer fit. Too 
often knit garments are not examined for their remake 
possibilities but are tossed into the rag bag to be used in 
cleaning or rug making. Burnette Arneson, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, contends that many of these knit 
clothes have much wear left in them. Read her article “Old 
Knit Clothes Can Be Used Again,” on pages 410 and 411. 
Then cast a critical eye over that pile of old sweaters and 
other knit goods before discarding them. 

Last month Rosanne Amberson in an article “Headlines 
in Home Economics” stated clearly the need for home eco- 
Nomists to obtain recognition for their profession. Among 
Miss Amberson’s suggestions for improved public relations 
was one for using the radio as a method of telling the com- 
munity about the school home economics program. This 
month, starting on page 412, Sara Ann Brown describes a 
radio project developed in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and includes 
4 sample script, “Mary’s Diary,” prepared by the home 
economics students and broadcast over WMT, the local 
radio station. 

Inter-visiting by home economics teachers has become an 
accepted part of many state programs. The idea was un- 
officially carried over into the Extension field last summer 
when Talma Buster of Warren County, New York State, 
Visited her parents in Texas. While there she became so 
interested in the extension work in West Nolan County that 
(Concluded on next page) 
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. ONAL E D OMPANY 
P. O. Box #3, Station “O” 

New York 11, N. Y. 
FREE! 


Illustrated, 8-page booklet giving latest 
information on Biscuits, Crackers and 
Cereals, including recipes and wartime 
menu tips. Published six times a year. 
See page 400. 
Please send to: 

Name 


ee ee ee 


State 
10/44 P.H.E. 20 


ee ee eee) ©) (ee ee ey 


FREE 


INFORMATION FILE ON 
HOME-DYEING FOR TEACHERS 


TINTEX DIVISION—Park & Tilford 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 1 : 
Please send complimentary copy of your Information File on Home- 


Dyein 
terial 


9g for Teachers, containing permanent, up-to-date reference ma- 
on tinting and dyeing, to be supplemented by bulletins with lat- 


est information and suggestions on subject. (Edited primarily for 
teachers, so not distributed in quantity for classes). See page 439. 


SD, AOS oo 555s wok ss Rabe beh dcae os 6005S 0 SE SES 2 OSRES TASES ee 
9 ee Ee eee ey Jr. HS . HS. .... Collegen%’. 
RE ee Sey eee eS Pe ee eee tee eo oes 
10/44 P.H.E. 118 
Marie Gifford, Consumers’ Service 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 


Please send me 


and c 


copies of your 4-page lamb study buying 
ooking guide, with small copy of lamb charts punched for note 





book use showing new O.P.A. cuts. See page 423. 


American Viscose Corporation 

EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 

350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me the free material checked 

below: 

[] Leaflet “Washing and Ironing Guide for 
Rayon Dresses and Blouses.” 

(] Leaflet “Mending Tricks for Rayon.” 

(] Reprints of ad on page 429. 


CET ae eee err rrr fxr, oF oe fry ey Perey eeeee re 
SN TR, eee Peer No. of students in your classes ...... 
ES Ae eee 0 High School 0 College 
ES So or eee Postal Zone ........ State ..... gee. 
(] Home Demonstration 1 4-H Club 


Home Economics Departmen 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


135 
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t 


South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me one set of the Breakfast Teaching Materials, See 


page 


Name 


399. 
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Name 
Schoo 
City 


Free Classroom Data on Mending and Pressing 


DRITZ-TRAUM CO., Inc., Dept. 1G-9 
15 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me free individual Irontex 
Mending Tape, and free Glide-Tex Press 
Cloth Lesson Sheets for students. Also send wall 
charts for classroom use. See page 438. 


senor 


MUNI oie 2 gate Fey Nyc habeas ae Number of Students 
State 
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she has written a brief article about it which appears with 
illustrations on pages 414, 415 and 416. 


When secondary schools opened this fall many young and 
inexperienced home economics teachers were presented, ip 
addition to their regular schedules, with a school lunch to 
manage. To help these beginners solve some of their prob. 
lems of management Marion L. Cronan, supervisor of the 
Brookline High School cafeteria, Massachusetts, offers, on 
page 417, some simple easy-to-follow suggestions. She also 
shows why records are necessary and how they can be used 
to advantage. 


What's Cookin’ in the school lunches throughout the coun- 
try is briefed on page 149. On the same page are some 
harvest recipes and a request for an expression of opinion 
by home economists interested in more school lunch recipes. 

Home economics education continues to grow in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, and it is expanding to include boys as well 
as girls, as illustrated on page 420. 

Juanita Wittenborn may have taken liberties with the 
verse in From a Galloping Horse on page 422 but not with 
the facts. In fact, these “rhymes” might be used as a com- 
pletion test following a good grooming unit. 

There’s another quiz in this issue, too,—a spice quiz—on 
the What's Going on in the Food Field page (424) by 
Ivan C. Miller. 


In the textile field Rajean Codish became so enthusiastic 
while writing Spot News that it overflowed her page, 
W hat’s Going on in Textiles. Page 426. 

It is not too early to start making gifts for Christmas. 
Cuddle Cat on page 428 is guaranteed to add zest to any 
sewing class making toys for children. 

Practical Book Reviews, News Notes and Dates to Re- 
member complete this October issue—but we still don't 
know when to celebrate Thanksgiving. 


Many of you have been ask- 
ing if the Editor had a Vic- 
tory Garden this year. She 
sure did—and still has! 

But this year the garden is 
about one-third the size of 
last year’s which produced 
more food than could be eaten, 
canned or given away easily. 

Despite its smaller size, 
summer drought and Septem- 
ber hurricane, the Editor’s garden has produced during the 
past five months an abundance of the following produce, 
in the order of appearance and use: red and icicle radishes, 
string beans, wax beans, parsley, onions grown from seed, 
lettuce, curly endive, cucumbers, tomatoes, green and red 
peppers, New Zealand spinach, broccoli and okra. There 
were also zinnias and bachelor’s-buttons galore, some nas- 
turtiums and a few Ageratum—enough to get the garden 
christened Ageratum Alley. 

Due to careful planning and rotation of crops, this 10x24 
garden plot yielded enough of the above vegetables to meet 
the needs of two persons and occasional guests. There wa 
no surplus for canning, however. The Editor found making 
a home, working a garden, editing a magazine, doing wa! 
work, commuting and canning just a bit too much—even 
for a home economist. 
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—B. M. Stover 
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DON’T SACRIFICE 


Rich Brown Color 
WHEN YOU “SLOW-ROAST” MEAT 


JUST DO THIS: 


Before cooking, “wipe” roast with Kitchen 
Bouquet. See how it gives meat that rich 
brown appetizing crust. 


When you make the gravy, add a little 
Kitchen Bouquet. Gives that deep rich 
brown color that spells perfection. Mag- 
nifies true taste of meat! 


You know that roasting meat slowly at 
300° helps prevent shrinkage, produces 
tenderer, juicier, more nutritious roasts 
with better flavor—using less fuel. 
And now you can slow-roast meat and 
still give the roast and gravy rich brown 
Cc 


color. Simply use Kit 


en Bouquet. It 


works like magic. 

Kitchen Bouquet magnifies true meat 
taste—never smothers it. Use it in stews, 
croquettes, meat pies, too. 


Product of 


QueT 


GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC., N.Y. 


At your } process in 
20.99 ig sizes. 

or Pints, Quarts 
and Gallons call 
your individual 
supplier. 


KITCHEN 
BOUQUET 
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LEARNING TO CARE FOR 
CHILDREN 


By DOROTHY E, BRADBURY and 





| 


training programs. 


H 


EDNA P, AMIDON 


N ideal class textbook or manual for girls who are 
assisting in the war effort by looking after children 
whose mothers are engaged in wartime employment. It 
explains in a practical manner, with illustrative incidents 
from real life, how to deal with the common problems of 
taking care of small children. This book offers adequate 
instruction for would-be Civilian Defence Child Care’ 
Aides and can be recommended for use in Victory Corps 
30 illustrations. 96 cents 


HOME HEALTH AND 
NURSING 


By ALMA LONG 


ERE are 378 pages of basic instruction in the home 
care of the sick and the maintenance of health, written 
in simple language for senior high-school students. A 
practical classroom text, a manual for Victory Corps ac- 
tivities, and a trustworthy handbook for home use. The 
maintenance of health and the home care of the sick are 
matters of vital importance to the war effort. This book 
| tells what every layman can contribute in this field, both 


now and after the war. 95 illustrations. 





$1.72 | 





D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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E. I, du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 

Rayon Division, Empire State Bldg., New York City 

Educational Aids on Rayon 

Please send me free items checked: 

Wall Chart—“How du Pont Rayon Is Made” [] Teacher’s book— 
“What You Should Know About Rayon Yarn” [) Student booklets— 
“Rayon Today” [) “Facts About Fabrics’ [) Information about 
motion sound pictures “Fashion’s Favorite’ [) “Facts About Fabrics” 
© See page 435 of this issue. 
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Frigidaire Division 
General Motors Corporation 
282-B Taylor St., Dayton 1, Ohio 


Please send me copies of 
your new booklet, “101 REFRIG- 
ERATOR HELPS.” See page 393. 
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New Material On Good Grooming 


INSTITUTE OF RESEARCH, The Nonspi Company, 

118 West 13th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

Please send NEW instruction material including Lesson, Large Wall 
Chart and consumer booklet on Good Grooming, The Problem of 
Perspiration. See page 440. 
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SILVER BURDETT COMPANY, 45 E, 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Please send me the following books at the usual school discount: 
Better Dressmaking, by Ruth W. Spears. List Price $2.40 
Home Canning for Victory, by Anne Peirce. List Price $1.20 
The Way We Wash Our Clothes, by Eleanor Ahern. List 
Price $1.60 

Decorating For. You, by Florence A. Terhune. List Price $3.00 
Home Decoration With Fabric and Thread, by Ruth W. Spears. 
List price $2.00. See page 446. 

















City 


fered on the Electric Range and Electric Cooking 
\ It's Brand New! 


Electric Range Section (Dept. P-104) 

National Electrical Manufacturers Assoc. 

55 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me, FREE, your modern, compre 
hensive course on the electric range and electric 
cooking—including both the text book and two 
large wall charts. See page 421. 
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THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 

Educational Bureau 

745 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

copies of your new book, “Gay Teen Ideas,” 
See page 432. 


Please send me 
10c each. I enclose $.......... 
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“Master Recipe” Cards—1 set—50c 
A New Laboratory Teaching Aid! 


MASTER RECIPE 
Sa 2 
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FIFTY MASTER RECIPES 


Here Are Your Laboratory Lesson Plans for All Year! 

The MASTER RECIPE is the latest and best way to teach cooking, 
Make your students GOOD COOKS in ONE year. By using a MASTER 
RECIPE you can teach the making of 500 foods in only FIFTY lessons. 
FIFTY MASTER RECIPES on 4x6 cards, ready to take to the labors 
tory: no books, no dictation, no delay. 
By teaching a MASTER RECIPE the students: 

MASTER the ingredients, 

MASTER the proportions, 

MASTER the method of mixin 

MASTER the success of ONE BASIC RECIPE. 
They are then MASTER of the variations and can work with independ. 
ence and comprehension. 

Each Student Should Have a Set of 
“Master Recipes” 

These FIFTY cards are only 50ce. The students should use them as « 
foundation for a PERMANENT recipe file. 
THEY ARE ocientific, up-to-date, accurate, authentic! 
NO ORDER for less than TEN sets is accepted, 10 for $5.00. 
ORDER as many sets as you need for your class. 
THE TEN SETS come in a sturdy RECIPE FILE BOX. 


Order From 


Gillum Book Company 


2111-2113 Lexington, Kansas City 1, Missouri 
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FIRST in its coverage 
of the complete program 


AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
IN HOMEMAKING 
By EDRIS L, BUTLER and LAURA PATTON 


As valuable and stimulating to experienced teachers as 
to those who have never tried to an activity sched- 
ule for a course in homemaking! 


Not a stereotyped treatment of activities, but gives in- 
tensive consideration of all the important, real interests 
of the average student’s life. Spaces for questions, com- 
ments, and informational data are allowed, in workbook 
style, but material is not based on any textbook. In- 
stead, though book references are given in full, the en- 
tire center of instruction is in real-life problems. 


In four Parts: Part I, YOU AND YOUR HOME—prob- 
lems in personality and family adjustment. Part II, 
YOUR DAILY FOOD—problems in food selection and 
preparation. Part III. YOUR HEALTH—problems in 
care of personal health, the ill, and children. Part IV. 
YOUR WARDROBE—problems in selection and con- 
struction of clothing. 


So low-priced every student can have a set. Only 15 
cents each, on orders of 5 or more copies of any Part. 
With adoption order of 20 copies of any Part, free copy 
of Complete Edition (four Parts bound together) sup- 
plied teacher. Complete Edition, alone, 90 cents. 


Send For Examination Copy Today 





THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 
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More wartime tips for your classes! 


HOW TO FIGHT FOOD WASTE 
WITH A REFRIGERATOR 






























These rules for keeping food safely 
can be presented directly from this 
page to your study groups. 


t's always Summer in your kitchen! Your 
refrigerator is as important in Fall and Win- 
ter as in July. Foods must be protected always 
to guard health, prevent waste. Now, it’s 
even more important to know how and where 
they must be kept. 


Some important rules appear here. See 
others in “101 Refrigerator Helps”* .. . a 


new free booklet offered below. 
Give perishables prompt attention! When 


foods lose moisture, they’re tough and taste-" 


less. Also vitamins are destroyed. Cover foods 
to keep them moist. Never let exposure to 
room temperatures rob foods of nutritive 
values, appearance, flavor. Always refrigerate 
as soon as possible. 


cj 


Fresh Meat may be kept uncovered 
in the meat compartment or loosely 
wrapped just below freezer. If not 
using soon, wrap and freeze imme- 
diately. Clean poultry well, wash, 
then pat dry, store in waxed paper, 
in meat compartment. Always wrap 
ish. Freeze if kept over 24 hours. 


See “101 Refrigerator Helps.”* 
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Vegetables and Fruits require 
moist storage. Trim, nl and 
drain leafy vegetables immediately. 
Pile loosely in covered container to 
prevent bruising. Soft, fresh fruits 
and berries should be sorted, spread 
on shallow pan, refrigerated. Do not 
cover. You'll find other tips in “101 


Refrigerator Helps.”* 
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Dairy Products are highly perish- 
able. Be sure to refrigerate milk and 
cream immediately, continuously. 
Butter requires tight cover to pro- 
tect flavor. Eggs need refrigeration, 
too. At room temperature they loose 
freshness far faster than in a refrig- 
erator. “101 Refrigerator Helps”’* 
gives many more details. 








Leftovers should be stored imme- 
diately, used promptly. Put cooked 
meats in meat compartment, or 
covered containers in coldest at 


of food compartment. Keep left- 
over cooked vegetables in covered 
dishes to prevent drying, mingling 
of flavors. See ways to use leftovers 


pry 


in “101 Refrigerator Helps.”’* 





refrigerators in stori 
ood. Send for your free copies now. 


Mail Coupon in Service Section. 
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Do's! 

Do be sure your refrigerator keeps Safety 
Zone Temperatures -- 32° to 45° or 50°. 

Do remove food from store wrappings. 

Do wrap and freeze ground meats immedi- 
ately if not to be used within 24 hours. 
Same applies to “variety” meats. 

Do separate ground meats into usable por- 
tions before freezing. Place waxed paper 
between portions. 

Do refer to “101 Refrigerator Helps.’’* 


Don'ts! 


Don't crowd perishable foods out of your 
refrigerator by overloading with an- 
opened bottled goods, jellies, ete. 

Don't let milk stand at room temperatures— 
or pour unused portions back in bottle. 

Don't leave odorous foods uncovered. 

Don't freeze more ice cubes than you need. 
Use epace for frozen storage of foods. 

Don’t guess! When in doubt, refrigerate. 


For Excellence 
FREE New 36-page Booklet* qe, FRIG IDAIRE 
for your classes: in War Production Division of 
see Wieden co oor ovo GENERAL MOTORS | 
makers can make the best use of their iconic Relient j 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS - RANGES - WATER HEATERS . ] 
HOME FREEZERS + ICE CREAM CABINETS ' 





